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HEN, on May 10, 1940, after 

five days of unsuccessful fight- 

ing, the Dutch found them- 
selves a conquered nation, few Netherland- 
ers realized that their greatest battle was 
yet tobe fought. Amid the general despair 
and confusion of mind that followed the 
capitulation, many listened hopefully to re- 
peated German assurances that the nation’s 
spirit was to remain inviolate. 

Little by little, however, the support 
which the Germans gave to the traitorous 
Dutch Nazis, their persecution of the Jews, 
their interference with the traditional 
freedom of education and expression of 
thought, and finally the labor draft opened 
the eyes of even the most naive to the real 
intentions of the new masters and con- 
vinced ever larger sections of the public 
that collaboration was immoral. 

Thus by the spring of 1943 the Dutch 
people once again found themselves at war. 
This time, however, their self-respect as a 
civilized nation rather than their political 
independence was at stake, and fortitude of 
character rather than tanks and planes con- 
stituted their chief defense. 

In this battle the printed word was in- 
evitably a major weapon. When listening 
to foreign broadcasts was forbidden, secret 
presses turned out daily news sheets with 
information received from London on well- 
concealed radio sets. When the Germans 
banned all prewar political parties with the 
exception of the Nazi movement, editorials 
in the secretly printed weekly newspapers 
became the chief medium through which 
former political leaders managed to keep 
in touch with their constituents and sought 
to prepare them for the reconstruction of 
political life after the liberation. The 


Dutch Underground Publications 


forging of identity cards, ration books, and 
other personal papers became a thriving 
industry when the persecution of the Jews 
and later the labor draft drove thousands 
into hiding. After April 1, 1942, even 
poems and novels had to be printed secretly 
in protest against the German attempt to 
remodel Dutch civilization after the Nazi 
pattern by making the rights of authorship 
and publication contingent upon member- 
ship in a Nazi-sponsored artists’ union. 
The varied activities of the secret print- 
ing presses in the Netherlands are well rep- 
resented in the large collection of Dutch 
wartime publications which the Library of 
Congress has recently acquired through the 
good services of the firm of Nijhoff in The 
Hague. The includes also 
numerous books, posters, newspapers, and 


collection 


periodicals issued by Nazi or Government 
presses, which are of great interest, but 
which do not figure in this discussion. 


Newspapers and Political Literature 


It is estimated that toward the end of the 
war approximately eighty different secret 
newspapers were being published in the 
Netherlands, with a total weekly circulation 
of 1,500,000 copies. Of these the Library 
has samples of about thirty (1,000 pieces). 
This compares favorably with the 406 sim- 
ilar titles (1,975 pieces) from ten other 
countries, which the Library had acquired 
prior to June 1945.? 


1 Drucker gegen Unterdriicker, Bern, 1946. 
[Guide to the exhibition of the Dutch under- 
ground press held in Switzerland]. 

* “The Underground Press of France, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands,” Li- 
brary of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions, June 1945, pp. 3-29. 

















Judged by itself, this collection of news 


sheets and political weeklies can be con- 
sidered fairly representative. Of the eight 
oldest and most important underground 
papers listed in a postwar issue of De Ploeg, 
the Library has six. For those which 
started publication after 1943, however, the 
score is not so favorable: out of twenty- 
two listed, only eight are represented in the 
Library’s collection. Among the absentees 
are such important publications as De 
Waarheid (Communist), Christofoor 
(Roman Catholic), and the illustrated 
weekly Ons Vrije Nederland. 

All shades of political opinion find ex- 
pression in the present collection with one 
noteworthy exception: there is no paper 
reflecting the views of the Roman Catholic 
section of the population, an absence which 
is particularly regrettable in view of the 
Roman Catholic People’s Party’s over- 
whelming success in the first postwar elec- 
tions. But the most serious weakness of 
the Library’s collection as it stands today 
lies in the incompleteness of the files of the 
individual papers. In most cases the Li- 
brary has merely a few odd numbers; only 
the file of Het Parool approaches anything 
resembling continuity. 

The elaborate editorials that were char- 
acteristic of the Dutch underground papers 
occasionally overflowed the limits of news- 
paper space and necessitated publication 
in separate form as a pamphlet or booklet. 
In addition, several important publications 
by the Dutch Government-in-exile found 
their way into the country and were re- 
printed on underground presses. 

Of this type of publication the Library 
has relatively few samples, but fortunately 
these include such important items as the 
Dutch translation of Van Kleffens’ Rape 
of the Netherlands; an extremely interest- 
ing survey of political opinion during the 
occupation by spokesmen for the five prin- 
cipal parties, published under the title Om 
Neerlands Toekomst (2d ed., 1944); the 





brochure Nieuw Nederland, a review by 
Landeslot van Vrijburch (pseud.) of 
Boisot’s widely read De Wedergeboorte 
van het Koninkrijk; and finally the under- 
ground edition of L. Huizinga’s Zes 
Kaarsen voor Indié, which has been re- 
printed since the liberation under the 
author’s own name. 

Nevertheless, measured by the list of 
forty-one pamphlets upon which the edi- 
tors of De Ploeg base their analysis of 
“Postwar problems as discussed in the il- 
legal press,” the Library’s holdings in this 
field must still be considered rather 
meager.* 


Belles-Lettres 


In addition to the newspapers and pam- 
phlets through which the organized resist- 
ance expressed itself, a great many books 
were published, the illegality of which con- 
sisted primarily in the failure of their au- 
thors to register as members of the German- 
sponsored Kultuurkamer. After April 1, 
1942, only members of this artists’ union 
were permitted to publish, with the result 
that official literary life withered. With 
a very few exceptions none but avowed 
Nazi authors joined the Kultuurkamer. 
The leading literary periodicals were either 
discontinued or taken over by Nazi editors. 
Hardly any new books appeared in the 
show windows or on publishers’ shelves. 

In order to meet the demand of the 
public for reading matter, the publisher 
Balkema at Amsterdam availed himself of 
a legal loophole, which permitted the use 
of five pounds of paper for printing with- 
out official permission and began publica- 
tion of a series of fine limited editions. 
After this loophole had been plugged, he 
quietly continued his activities. His “Five 
Pounds Press” thus became one of the first 
literary underground printing establish- 





* De illegale Pers over na-oorlogsche Proble- 
men, Assen, Van Gorcum, 1945, 26 p. [Special 
number of De Ploeg, April 1945]. 
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ments. Others followed and before long 
“black” publishing became a_ lucrative 
business. ‘Typesetters and illustrators vied 
with one another in producing artistic edi- 
tions, and in some manner the “black” press 
was at all times able to obtain small 
amounts of paper of the best quality even 
when this had long since disappeared from 
the official market. Limited editions of 
contemporary Dutch prose and poetry as 
well as reprints and translations of the 
classics of world literature sold furiously 
from under the counters of trusted book- 
stores, their intrinsic value enhanced by the 
aura of illegality. 

Not all was gain in this literary free-for- 
all. Without editors to restrain their de- 
sire to break into print or critics to call 
them to account, many writers, especially 
younger ones, produced inferior work. 
Such an underground literary magazine as 
Parade der Profeten, for instance, en- 
couraged “only those who had never pub- 
lished before.” Anything sold, thanks to 
collectors of fine editions and war 
documents. 

Another peculiarity of underground pub- 
lishing was that it tended to encourage 
poetry at the expense of prose-writing. To 
publish a novel was technically much more 
difficult and for a limited edition the cost 
was prohibitive. 

The moral or patriotic value of this type 
of resistance has sometimes been ques- 
tioned. Dr. Heeroma, himself an editor 
of an underground series, has been par- 
ticularly devastating in his criticism of the 
escapist and commercial aspects of under- 
ground publishing. He points out that the 
benefits of membership in the Kultuur- 
kamer became largely imaginary during the 
latter part of that body’s existence and that 
the illegal press too had certain material 
advantages to offer, such as high grade 
paper and the absence of red tape. To- 
ward the end of the war even members 
of the Kultuurkamer themselves began 


to publish illegally!* Undoubtedly some 
publishers looked upon “black” editions 
primarily as a good business proposition. 
Johan van Ejikeren tells of the constant 
pressure during the latter part of the war 
to “beat” D-day, as after that date no more 
interest in fine printing was anticipated! °® 

The escapist nature of much of the 
“black” literature is undeniable. Rela- 
tively few writers reveal any interest in the 
war and the number of volumes that ac- 
tually speak of resistance is even smaller. 
The eroticism of a great deal of poetry and 
of an even greater number of illustrations 
is likewise indicative of this escapist 
tendency. 

Nevertheless, even the most harmless 
escape literature could be made to serve the 
good cause by applying the funds obtained 
from the sales thereof to the printing of 
underground newspapers or to other phases 
of the work of the resistance movement. 
One of the most important underground 
presses, the Busy Bee, used its entire profits 
of well over $300,000 for this purpose.* 

Finally, it is well to remember that this 
type of resistance also produced its martyrs. 
The printers characteristically suffered the 
highest rate of casualties, but a number of 
writers, publishers, and bookdealers lost 
their lives as well. 

Whatever the moral, the literary, or even 
the typographical significance of these 
underground publications may be, the fact 
remains that they represent practically the 
entire literary production of non-Nazi Hol- 
land during the last three years of the 
occupation. It is estimated that during this 
period approximately 800 books and broad- 


‘Heeroma, K., “Het Licht onder de Koren- 
maat,” De Gids, October 1945, pp. 9-25. 

* Eikeren, Johan H. van, Perijkelen bij de Ver- 
zorging van het Boek in de Oorlogsjaren, Bus- 
sum, F. G. Kroonder, 1945. 

* Schlichting, L. G. A., “Dutch Underground 
Printing,’ Print, A Quarterly Journal of the 
Graphic Arts, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1946, pp. 23-28. 
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sides came off the underground press.’ Of 


these the Library has 285, or nearly three 
out of every eight items published. 

A better idea of the quality of the collec- 
tion, however, can be obtained by measur- 
ing it against two independent surveys. 
The printed guide to the exhibition of 
Dutch underground publications, which 
was held during the fall of 1945 in the 
Museum Boymans at Rotterdam, mentions 
fifty-odd items of which the Library has 
thirty-one. More extensive is the survey 
by G. H.’s Gravesande, which lists approx- 
imately 160 titles.* Of these, 100 are in 
the Library’s collection. It thus appears 
that the Library has received approxi- 
mately five out of every eight noteworthy 
publications, even though with respect to 
the total output of underground literature 
the ratio is only three to eight. 

Nearly all the important underground 
presses are represented, some of them— 
Bezige Bij, Distelvink, and the various se- 
ries published by Jac. Romijn of Utrecht— 
in a fairly complete manner. 

There are two notable exceptions. The 
Library has not yet acquired a single ex- 
ample from Balkema’s “Five Pounds Press,” 
the earliest of the underground series. The 
“Blauwe Schuit” series, too, is conspicu- 
ously absent. This series is noted for its 
artistic skill as well as for the tragic fate of 
its publisher, the master-printer H. N. 
Werkman of Groningen, who was shot by 
the Germans on the eve of the liberation of 
his home town. Of the minor presses the 
series “In den Bloemhof” and the “Een- 
hoorn,” “Marnix,” and “Pool” presses are 
wanting. 

Before 1940, literary life in the Nether- 
lands centered in the magazines, which 
provided rallying points for kindred spirits, 


"In het Verborgene gedrukt. [Guide to the 
exhibit at Museum Boymans, Rotterdam, Oc- 
tober 21—November 24, 1945]. 

* ’s Gravesande, G. H., Onze Letterkunde in 
Bezettingstijd, 2d ed., The Hague, 1946. 
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and in several instances attempted to carry 
out definite policies. By contrast, the role 
of periodicals in the production of under- 
ground literature was insignificant. Of 
the few magazines that were published by 
secret presses, the Library has complete files 
of Ad Interim (3 numbers) and of Parade 
der Profeten (12 numbers). The former 
magazine, which has continued publica- 
tion since hostilities ceased, contains some 
interesting surveys of Dutch underground 
literature. 

The Library’s collection is stronger in 
some fields than in others. Its greatest 
strength lies in the field of contemporary 
Dutch poetry and prose, which constitutes 
the bulk of the collection, nearly 190 titles. 
This includes also “resistance literature,” 
which is represented by approximately 
forty-five titles. 

On the other hand, the collection con- 
tains only twenty-five out of sixty outstand- 
ing examples of typographic and illustrative 
art mentioned in the survey by ’s Grave- 
sande. Fortunately some of the French 
editions by A. A. M. Stols and the illustra- 
tions by C. A. B. Bantzinger for Bertus 
Aafjes’ Omne Animal and Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs du Mal are included. But one misses 
such items as W. J. Rozendaal’s Nieuw 
grafisch A B C, or the editions by the Busy 
Bee Press of the Middle Dutch elegy 
Egidius, waar bestu bleven and Le Horla 
by Guy de Maupassant. 

Of the most important individual contri- 
butions in the field of contemporary Dutch 
poetry and prose, the Library has Helena’s 
Inkeer and In memoriam Charles Edgar 
du Perron et Menno ter Braak by A. 
Roland Holst; four poems by Henriétte 
Roland Holst entitled De Loop is bijna 
volbracht; three volumes of poetry by the 
young poet Koos Schuur; a short story, 
W. A. Man, by Theun de Vries; Sjoerd 
Leiker’s novel Drie Getuigen (recently pub- 
lished in this country as Three Witnesses) ; 
and Zeven Brieven, which Johan van der 
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Woude wrote under the pseudonym Mar- 
tijn Cort. 

On the other hand promising young 
writers like Rudie van Lier, Nes Tergast, 
J. Gans, F. W. van Heerikhuizen, and 
Theo Joekes are not at all represented in 
the Library’s collection. And some of the 
outstanding resistance poetry by Jan Cam- 
pert, M. Nijhoff, A. van Duinkerken, and 
S. Vestdijk is available only in anthologies 
of resistance songs such as the Geuzenlied- 
boeken, the Vrij Nederlandsch Liedboek, 
and Berijmd Verzet. An important addi- 
tion to Dutch underground literature, 
though not an original contribution to 
Dutch letters, was the translation of Le 
Silence de la mer by the French Maquisard, 
J. Bruler, which cost the lives of three 
printers of the Busy Bee Press. 

In addition to samples of fine printing 
and first editions of Dutch prose and poetry, 
the underground press also produced re- 
prints of Dutch, French, and English 
classics and translations from the French, 
English, Russian, Polish, Czech, Rumanian, 
Italian, Latin, Greek, and Chinese lan- 
guages. Of these the Library has approx- 
imately forty-five items. American litera- 
ture is interestingly represented by Emily 
Dickinson, Edgar Allan Poe, Ambrose 
Bierce, and John Steinbeck. 





In conclusion it can be said that the 


collection should be of interest primarily 


to the student of literature. The historian 
will find much to enlighten him on the 
psychology of resistance; for a comprehen- 
sive study of political thought or the history 


of public opinion during the occupation, 


however, the material must be considered 
insufficient. 

To the bibliographer, the collection is 
intimidating. Presses had to change their 
names so often that one of the publishers 
finally decided to call his series the “Cha- 
meleon Press”! Imprints were deliberately 
falsified, and many authors employed not 
only one, but several pseudonyms, or 
cloaked themselves in anonymity in order 
to elude detection by the “wrong” kind of 
readers. 

Some spade work in establishing their 
identity has been done by ’s Gravesande, 
but until further bibliographical and bio- 
graphical data are forthcoming from the 
Netherlands, the use of this collection will 
continue to reveal many problems, and 
investigators will have to exercise the ut- 
most caution in basing conclusions upon 
any part of this material. 

B. H. WaBEKE 
Chief, Netherlands Study Unit 
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Early Travels in Russia 


MONG the primary sources of Rus- 
sian history, the accounts of 
Westerners who visited that coun- 

try before the eighteenth century are of 
great significance. Some of these reports 
antedate the earliest comprehensive de- 
scription of Russia by a native (the work of 
Kotoshikhin) which was not written until 
the very end of the seventeenth century. 
The observations of such foreigners who 
were men of learning did more than lift 
the curtain that separated Russia from the 
West; they preserved for posterity informa- 
tion not obtainable from any other source. 

Two documents of this nature, written 
more than a century apart, exceed all others 
in importance. Their authors are Baron 
Sigismund Herberstain (1486-1566) and 
Adam Olearius (1603?-1671). 

In contrast to many other writers and 
travelers, Herberstain and Olearius spoke 
and read Russian and could supplement 
their observations with data obtained from 
well-informed Russians and from Russian 
documents, some of which have not come 
down to us. Both were well-versed in the 
earlier and contemporary writings on Rus- 
sia, and they missed no opportunity to 
verify and correct previously reported data. 
Olearius went so far as to append an ex- 
tensive bibliography of such writings. Both 
reports are encyclopedic in scope: data on 
geography, ethnology, and biology, on re- 
ligion, legal institutions, politics, customs, 
and other subjects, make them invaluable 
sources for the study of the Russia of their 
time. Herberstain ordered sketches to be 
made on the spot and Olearius drew them 
himself, and both supervised the etchings 
and woodcuts prepared to illustrate some 


8 


of the early printed editions of their works. 
Such editions add valuable pictorial docu- 
mentation to an enlightening text. 
Herberstain, a professional diplomat, 
visited Russia in 1516 and 1526 as envoy of 
the Emperors Maximilian I and Charles 
V, in order to arrange a truce between 
Muscovia and Poland, then at war, and to 
turn these nations against the Turks. He 
wrote two works on Russia: one in Latin, 
which first appeared in 1549? and was 
reprinted several times in various lan- 
guages; the other in German, which ap- 
peared in Vienna in 1557 and was never 
reprinted in full.2 This German text 
should not be confused with Heinrich Pan- 
taleon’s German translation of the Latin 
version, published first at Basel in 1563 and 
often reprinted.* The 1557 German edi- 
tion is in most respects another work on 


* Rerum Moscoviticarum commentarit, [Vi- 
enna, 1549]; Oporinus, Basel, 1551, with three 
woodcuts (Library has); revised and enlarged 
edition, 1566; reprint, 1571, with addition of 
Leonclavius on the treaties of the Muscovites; 
Antwerp, 1557, in octavo (Library has) ; Basel, 
1567. Mentioned but never located and doubt- 
ful: Antwerp, 1557, folio; Frankfurt, 1560; 
Basel, 1573 and 1574. Italian translation, 
Pedrezzano, Venice, 1550, 1583. Excerpts in 
Czech, Prague, 1590; 1786 as an annex to Gua- 
gnino; English translation, Notes upon Russia, 
1851, Hakluyt Society (Library has); Russian 
translation by Malein, 1908 (Library has). 

2 Herberstain, Sigmund. Moscovia der Haup- 
stadt in Reissen durch Herrn Sigmunden Frey- 
., Vienna, Michael 


Zimmerman, 1557. 88 leaves, folio. 


herrn zu Herberstain 


* Moscoviter wunderbare Historien, Brilinger, 
Basel, 1563 (patterned after the 1556 ed.) ; 
reprint, 1567; Moscovitische Chronica, Feyera- 
bendt, Frankfurt a. M., with illustrations of no 
documentary value, 1576, 1579 (Library has). 
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the same subject and contains much addi- 
tional information. 

The acquisition of a good copy of this 
1557 German edition is a valuable contri- 
bution to the Library’s Russian collections. 
Professor Zamyslovskii, the author of a very 
comprehensive study of Herberstain (in 
Russian) considers this edition, together 
with the 1556 Latin Basel edition, as “the 
best and most important” issues (1884, p. 
58, note). Nehring, the German authority 
on Herberstain, considers it to be “in many 
respects the best edition” (1898, p. 52). 

From the standpoint of legal history, 
Herberstain’s account is of great value, for 
it contains the only contemporaneous and 
detailed exposition of the first code of laws 
enacted in Muscovite Russia—the 1497 
Judicial Code of the Grand Duke Vasili. 
The official text has never been discovered, 
and it was not until the early nineteenth 
century that a Russian version was found 
in a sixteenth-century manuscript; this was 
printed in 1819. Herberstain’s translation 
of the passages of the Code later helped 
Russian scholars to determine the meaning 
of some legal terms which had in the course 
of time become obscure. 

In addition to the distinctive text, the 
1557 German edition contains woodcuts 
which offer valuable documentation. They 
were made from the drawings brought back 
from Russia by Herberstain and were cut 
under his supervision. For some of them 
the same blocks were used as for the first 
edition of 1549. Others represent the 
same subjects as those in the first fully 
illustrated 1556 edition, which served as a 
pattern for subsequent editions published 
at Basel. According to Nehring, the cuts 
in the 1557 edition are more accurate and 
better executed. There are also four addi- 
tional full-page woodcuts not to be found 
elsewhere. 

It is an interesting sidelight that two 
woodcuts and their accompanying text 
helped to solve the problem, much disputed 
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in zoology, of the European cousin of the 


American bison and the real ancestor of the 
domestic bull. One of the disputed species 
tur became totally extinct in the eighteenth 
century, and a few head of the other, 
zubr, were kept on a reservation in Lithu- 
ania. The woodcuts and the description 
in the 1557 edition clearly show the differ- 
ence between the two species and prove 
that the tur was the predecessor of the 
domestic bull, a view which was supported 
by Cuvier. 

Great importance is attached to the maps 
appearing in the early Herberstain editions. 
Zamyslovskii arrived at the conclusion that 
Herberstain’s map is the earliest document 
extant to contain more or less reliable data 
on rivers and towns, and on the distribu- 
tion of tribes over Eastern Europe, since 
Herberstain must have used a contempo- 
rary Russian map which has not sur- 
vived. Maps found in various editions 
differ considerably. Originally Hirsfogel 
had drawn and engraved a map for Her- 
berstain with the date 1546. The same 
engraved map, bearing the date 1549, ap- 
An im- 


proved and enriched map woodcut by 


peared in the first Latin edition. 


Giacomo Gastaldo was attached to the Ital- 
ian edition of 1550. However, for the 
1551 Basel edition, an enlarged woodcut 
was made from the 1549 map with the 
same date. For the revised 1556 edition a 
new woodcut was prepared on which the 
blank spaces were arbitrarily covered with 
woods, and a border of travel scenes 
and other subjects relating to Herber- 
stain’s voyage were added. It seems that 
Herberstain was not satisfied with it and 
therefore this map and that prepared in 
1551 (dated 1549) both appear in the 1556 
edition. The two maps are to be found in 
the later editions with slight changes in in- 
scriptions. The map in the German 1557 


edition, prepared under Herberstain’s 
supervision, for a long time escaped the at- 


tention of geographers (Michow, Ade- 
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lung). In the opinion of Nehring it “is 
obviously more carefully worked out” than 
the others and “evidently was most satis- 
factory for Herberstain.” It was not re- 
printed later.* 

Adam Olearius, a professional scholar, 
was secretary of a trade mission sent by the 
Duke of Holstein to Muscovia and Persia 
in 1633-1635 and 1635-1639, to exploit 
the possibilities of trade with Persia. His 
account of his Russian travels is even more 
comprehensive and certainly more thor- 
ough than Herberstain’s. Kluchevskii, the 
famous Russian historian, points out that 
in describing one phase or another in the 
life of the Muscovite state, Olearius de- 
serves special merit for comparing his ob- 
servations with previous descriptions by 
other writers. His aim is to correct or 
improve earlier sources or to show new 
developments. 

The recently acquired edition of Olea- 
rius ° is the second and differs from the first 


*The map in the book is contemporanecously 
colored. The Library’s Maps Division has the 
same map (uncolored) which is the earliest sepa- 
rate map of Russia in the Library. 

* Olearius, Adam. Vermehrte newe Beschret- 
bung der Moscowitischen und _ Persischen 
Reyse . . ., Schleswig, 1656. 
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(1647) edition in that it is revised and 
enlarged as to text and illustrations.* It 


contains the final material which was sub- 
sequently repeated in other editions, and 
represents the only original text of Olearius 
in the Library (the collection heretofore 
has contained translations only). The 
new accession is a mine of pictorial docu- 
mentation, with numerous illustrations 
showing maps, portraits, court scenes, exe- 
cution of penalties, views, street scenes, and 
processions. 

In view of the increased demand for 
scholarly materials relating to Russia, the 
two items described above are unusually 
welcome additions to the Library’s collec- 
tions. 

VLADIMIR GSOVSKI 
Chief, Foreign Law Section, 
Law Library 


* Early editions of Olearius: 1647, 1656, 1663, 
1671, 1695; English translations: 1662 (Li- 
brary has), 1666, 1669 (Library has) ; Italian: 
1658; French: 1656, 1659, 1666, 1679, 1718, 
1725, 1727 (Library has); Dutch: 1651, re- 
corded in the Library, but for years has not been 
located. 
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N the year that the American Colonists 
declared themselves independent of 
Great Britain, there appeared in Lon- 

don a rather large book in two volumes 
entitled An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. On the 
title page the author is described as “Adam 
Smith, LL. D. and F. R. S., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in_ the 
University of Glasgow.” Today Adam 
Smith may be called the founder of econo- 
mics as a separate branch of science. 
His book, usually referred to in an abbrev- 
iated form as The Wealth of Nations, has 
naturally assumed a position of high dis- 
tinction in the field of modern economic 
thought. 

Some few details about the author’s life, 
therefore, might be of interest. He was 
born at Kirkcaldy in Scotland in 1723. 
Other than the fact that he was carried off 
by gypsies at the age of three (and appar- 
ently returned promptly), his early years 
seem to have been uneventful. He re- 
ceived his education in Scottish schools and 
at Oxford University. Returning to Scot- 
land, he became a lecturer in English litera- 
ture; later he was elected to the chair of 
logic at Glasgow University and eventually 
to the professorship of moral philosophy. 
His lectures in that capacity became fa- 
mous. His first book, Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments, which was published in 1759, 
was well received. In 1763 he resigned 
his professorship and traveled on the Con- 
tinent with David Hume. During their 
travels, Smith became closely acquainted 
with many French economists and philos- 
ophers—notably Voltaire, D’Alembert, 
Necker, Turgot, and Morellet. 


Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 





Upon his return to England in 1766, he 
remained in London for a few months. 
Shortly after he returned to Scotland in 
1767, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. It was about this time that he 
commenced the composition of The Wealth 
of Nations. Although he took his manu- 
script of the book to London in 1773, it 
was not published until March 9, 1776. 
The author received £500, and the first 
edition, an immediate success, was ex- 
hausted in six months. The remainder of 
Smith’s life was devoted to other writings 
and to serving as commissioner of the cus- 
toms at Kirkcaldy, his birthplace. He be- 
came lord rector of Glasgow University in 
1787, and in 1790 he died. 

As for the book itself, the first edition of 
The Wealth of Nations is, physically speak- 
ing, both an impressive and a well-printed 
publication. William Strahan and Thomas 
Cadell, well-known London publishers of 
the day, were responsible for the printing. 
In format the book is a large quarto, meas- 
uring eleven by nine inches. The first 
volume contains five hundred and ten 
pages; the second, five hundred and 
eighty-seven. 

The copy recently acquired by the Li- 
brary of Congress is bound in polished calf- 
skin. Both volumes, however, have been 
rebacked. The half title which frequently 
is lacking in volume two is present in the 
Library’s copy. According to the Union 
Catalog, it is one of ten copies located in 
American ownership. 

How many editions of Adam Smith’s 
classic have been printed cannot be readily 
determined, but one collection alone re- 
cords more than one hundred and fifty 
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distinct printings in English, as well as 
translations in Czechoslovakian, Danish, 
Dutch, Finnish, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Polish, Russian, and Spanish. 
The number of translations alone testifies 
to the universal appeal of Smith’s influen- 
tial economic doctrines. 

An interesting review, believed to have 
been written by Edmund Burke, appeared 
in the Annual Register for 1776. The re- 
viewer, whoever he was, is most laudatory 
as the following excerpt bears witness: 
“The French economical writers un- 
doubtedly have their merit. Within this 
century they have opened the way to a 
rational theory, on the subjects of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce. But 
no one work has appeared amongst them, 
nor perhaps could there be collected from 
the whole together, any thing to be com- 
pared to the present performance, for sa- 
gacity and penetration of mind, extent of 
views, accurate distinction, just and 
natural connexion and dependence of parts. 
It is a compleat analysis of society, begin- 
ning with the first rudiments of the simplest 
manual labour, and rising by an easy and 
natural gradation to the highest attain- 
ments of mental powers. In which course 
not only arts and commerce, but finance, 
justice, public police, the economy of 
armies, and the system of education, are 
considered, and argued upon, often pro- 
foundly, always plausibly and clearly ; many 
of the speculations are new, and time will 
be required before a certain judgment can 
be passed on their truth and solidity.” 

Adam Smith discredited the economic 
policies of the past and advocated the over- 
throw of institutions detrimental to a 
healthy and free trade—institutions which 
were no longer either suited or adaptable 
to the modern world of the late eighteenth 
century. The Wealth of Nations, however, 
is more than an economic treatise; it is a 
philosophical work in that it deals with 
broad problems of human welfare in a 


reasonable and unprejudiced manner. 
Smith expresses his faith in the individual 
and in the need for freeing the individual 
from the fetters of outmoded rigid eco- 
nomic controls. In the words of one 
writer, Glenn R. Morrow, Adam Smith 
was preaching in the economic world 
the same gospel of individual rights and in- 
dividual liberty which in one form or an- 
other was the burden of eighteenth-century 
social thought. 

It is therefore not surprising at all that 
there are interesting points of comparison 
between The Wealth of Nations and the 
Declaration of Independence, both of 
which appeared the same year. One spoke 
of economic freedom; the other, of political 
freedom. Both were written by great men, 
well aware of the new doctrine of natural 
rights discussed by contemporary English 
and French philosophers. The thoughts 
expressed in these writings are not partic- 
ularly original, but both Adam Smith and 
Thomas Jefferson rendered articulate 
the many expressions of political and eco- 
nomic liberalism that had been awaiting 
crystallization for at least a generation. 

From the American point of view The 
Wealth of Nations is significant for other 
reasons. Not only are several chapters 
devoted to the American Colonies but there 
are copious references to America through- 
out the work, especially under the heading 
of commerce. Adam Smith was well-in- 
formed about the facts concerning the trade 
of this country. His arguments against the 
arbitrary restraint of trade imposed upon 
the Colonists by the Crown are so clear and 
convincing that in the opinion of one of 
the later editors of his work, J. E. Thorold 
Rogers, “had Adam Smith’s work been 
printed in the early days of the struggle, his 
theory of colonial policy would have very 
much aided in smoothing the differences 
between the Plantations and Great 
Britain.” 
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Although Adam Smith is usually called 
a philosopher, or political economist, he 
was also something of a prophet, as the 
following excerpt which begins on page 
235 of volume two will illustrate: 

“The discovery of America, and that of a 
passage to the East Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, are the two greatest and most 
important events recorded in the history of 
mankind. Their consequences have al- 
ready been very great: but, in the short 
period of between two and three centuries 
which has elapsed since these discoveries 


were made, it is impossible that the whole 
extent of their consequences can have been 
seen. What benefits, or what misfortunes 
to mankind may hereafter result from those 
great events no human wisdom can foresee. 
By uniting, in some measure, the most dis- 
tant parts of the world, by enabling them 
to relieve one another’s wants, to increase 
one another’s enjoyments, and to encourage 
one another’s industry, their general tend- 
ency would seem to be beneficial.” 
FreDeriIcK R. Gorr 


Chief, Rare Books Division 
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HE reports of the Orientalia Divi- 
sion are not concerned exclusively 
with materials in Oriental char- 
acters, but include descriptions of all pub- 
lications relating to the countries and 
peoples of Asia. Works copyrighted in the 
United States and certain classes of mate- 
rial described elsewhere in the Quarterly 
Journal have been generally omitted. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the period 
covered is the calendar year 1946. In the 
report on Chinese acquisitions, a section 
is devoted to older accessions which have 
not been hitherto described. The comple- 
tion of the catalog of Chinese rare books 
in the Library of Congress makes possible 
at this time a description of these rariora. 
The reports have been prepared by the 
following members of the Orientalia 
Division : 
Arthur W. Hummel, Chief of the Divi- 
sion: China. 
Horace I. Poleman, Chief of the Indic 
Section: India. 
John R. Shively, Acting Chief of the 
Japanese Section: Japan. 
Harold W. Glidden, Chief of the Near 
East Section: The Near East. 
Cecil C. Hobbs, Reference Librarian, 
Indic Section: Southeast Asia. 
Theodor H. Gaster, Chief of the Hebraic 
Section: Hebraica. : 
Isaac Goldberg, Reference Librarian, 
Hebraic Section: Yiddish Acquisitions 
from Latin America. 


China 


Despite acute shortages of paper and of 
printing facilities in interior China and an 
economy almost completely disrupted by 
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Orientalia 


war, an amazing amount of printed matter 
was produced in that country during the 
war years. Most of the books received by 
the Library from Chungking, the wartime 
capital, were printed on paper of inferior 
quality—some with the surface so uneven 
that the characters are not always legible. 
Since printing from wood blocks has now 
become comparatively expensive, nearly all 
publishers are resorting to movable type, a 
method which may in time supersede block 
printing entirely, though not without loss in 
variety of design and artistic appeal. War- 
time books are, for the most part, paper- 
bound, and if not reinforced with more sub- 
stantial covers, will be difficult to preserve. 

The contents of Chinese wartime publi- 
cations suffered almost as much as their 
form, though there are some notable excep- 
tions. Deficiencies of content are attribut- 
able to lack of adequate reference works 
and library facilities in the areas of free 
China to which so many men of letters 
removed, for those writers who possessed 
private collections had no means of trans- 
porting them to their new homes. Further- 
more, the harried existence which authors 
endured and the day by day uncertainty 
of their livelihood must have made deep 
investigation and orderly writing extremely 
difficult. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that some of these productions read as 
though written from memory or for pur- 
poses of oral communication, the authors 
having no means of dating persons or events 
with precision or of quoting from earlier 
literature with exactitude. This ad hoc 
character and lack of full documentation 
are bound to give the reader a sense of 
superficiality, a feeling that the writer has 
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not brought out the full possibilities of his 
theme. Happily there are exceptions to 
this generalization, notably in fiction, in 
drama, and in diaries of wartime experi- 
ence. Such literature is corroborated by 
the writers’ and the readers’ own experi- 
ences and needs no other verification. Not 
a few works of this nature bear the stamp 
of authenticity and will have enduring 
value. 

Recent studies in the field of history and 
of classical thought cannot be said either 
to be numerous or very impressive. None- 
theless, certain monographs and articles 
of distinction have appeared in journals 
such as the Shih-liao Yii Shih-hsiieh (His- 
torical sources and historiography) ; in the 
Shuo-wén Yiieh-k’an, a sinological monthly, 
both published in Chungking; and in the 
Chung-kuo Wén-hua Yen-chiu Hui-k’an 
(Bulletin of Chinese studies) published at 
Chengtu by the Allied Universities. Sev- 
eral scholars, specializing in the field of 
Shang Dynasty history and the inscriptions 
on the oracle bones of that period, have also 
made studies of considerable merit. The 
same is true of one or two writers on ancient 
Chinese philosophy, notably Dr. Fung Yu- 
lan, who is this year a visiting lecturer at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and is 
translating (with Dr. Derk Bodde) the sec- 
ond volume of his History of Chinese Phi- 
losophy. 

It is in the field of geography that Chi- 
nese investigators have been particularly 
active, for the exigencies of war took them 
to the least-known frontiers of the coun- 
try, South China, Northwest China, and 
Tibet, and enlarged their mental outlook 
far beyond anything that could have been 
expected in normal times. Not only have 
a number of topographies and local his- 
tories of these areas been compiled and 
printed, but many books and articles have 
appeared on the ethnology, languages, and 
customs of the Tibetan and Northwest 
border regions, places that had not 
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previously been systematically explored by 
Chinese investigators. Having lived for a 
time in these areas and having mapped out 
for themselves new and larger fields for 
investigation, Chinese scholars are not 
likely to neglect them in the future as they 
so obviously have in the past. 

Books on the pure and the applied 
sciences made only infrequent appearances 
during the war years. There were, how- 
ever, some contributions to our knowledge 
of the geology and minerals of China and 
to the improvement of agriculture. The 
lack of paper and of good printing ac- 
counts also for the fact that almost no 
works appeared on the fine arts, the only 
outstanding exception being the Chung- 
kuo pan-hua t’u-lu (Illustrations of Chinese 
woodcuts), edited by Professor Chéng 
Chén-to. Of this excellent work, the Li- 
brary of Congress received eight volumes 
prior to Pearl Harbor and another eight 
volumes in 1946. Eight more volumes are 
scheduled to appear in Shanghai. 

Publication was greatest in the social 
sciences, for it is in this field that China’s 
most pressing problems lie. Books in this 
category cover a wide range: surveys of the 
economic resources of unexploited prov- 
inces; descriptions of the cooperative 
movement; works on government, taxation, 
social theory, and agricultural economy; 
and studies on the reorganization of the 
county or Asien governments. On the 
Kuomintang and on the Three Peoples 
Principles (San Min Chu I), there was a 
plethora of printed matter, much of it tend- 
ing to be propagandist in nature. Other 
works of a promotional sort, presenting the 
views of the so-called Communist Govern- 
ment at Yenan, have also been received. 
Reinforcing the same views are Chinese 
language books printed in Moscow under 
the auspices of the Soviet Foreign Lan- 
guage Publication Bureau. 

Those areas of China which, during 
eight years of war, were under Japanese 
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control, had more ample supplies of paper 
and printing facilities than free China had 
and so were able to produce books of a 
more substantial form, including some of 
intrinsic worth. The most outstanding is 
the Ming Shih Lu (Veritable records of 
the Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644), repro- 
duced in facsimile from a manuscript copy 
of 500 Chinese volumes in the Kiangsu 
Provincial Library. Published in 1940, 
this primary historical source book had 
never before been put into print. Another 
important work dealing with the Ming 
period, its geography and its institutions, 
is the Hsiian-lan t’ang ts’ung-shu, also pub- 
lished in 1940 but only recently received. 
Two Chinese dictionaries of consequence 
made their appearance in the occupied 
areas: the Lien-mien t’zii-tien, printed in 
Peiping in 1943 and the Kuo-yii tzii-tien, 
Shanghai, 1944. The former is an ambi- 
tious work in eleven volumes devoted ex- 
clusively to two-word phrases, which are 
traced back with elaborate explanations to 
their original sources; the latter, in eight 
volumes, treats only phrases that are em- 


ployed in everyday speech. 
RARE CHINESE BOOKS 


A descriptive catalog of the 1,622 rare 
books in the Chinese collection of the Li- 
brary of Congress has been completed, 
though it is not yet in print. This is a 
work to which Mr. Wang Chung-min, 
specialist in rare books in the National 
Library of Peiping, has devoted several 
years of assiduous labor. Mr. Wang 
brought to his task a varied experience in 
several libraries—not only in Peiping, but 
also in Paris, London, and Rome. He was 
therefore in a position to make a compara- 
tive study of similar works in other libra- 
ries, noting their differences and determin- 
ing their dates with more than usual 
precision. 

The criteria employed by Chinese bibli- 


ographers in deciding whether or not a 





work is rare are fixed by usage and by 
numerous descriptive catalogs issued by 
libraries and private collectors. In such 
works of reference all bibliographical de- 
tails of significance are set down, so that a 
rather detailed study of books regarded as 
rare is possible. In the catalog now pre- 
pared by Mr. Wang, all works printed 
before the end of the Ming Dynasty (1644) 
are placed automatically in the category of 
shan-pén, or rare books. Other works as- 
signed to this category are books proscribed 
by the Government in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and which are now difficult to get; 
manuscripts which have not been put into 
print or which, if in print, have historic 
importance, or else are useful for collation; 
books bearing marginal notes or comments 
by famous scholars; and books having seal 
impressions which show that they were once 
in the imperial library, in famous private 
libraries, or in the hands of celebrated col- 
lectors. It is obvious that not a few books 
of the past three centuries, which may well 
be regarded as rare, are not included in the 
above-mentioned categories, and are there- 
fore not described by Mr. Wang. For these 
later works, many of them equally rare, it 
is hoped that a suitable catalog may in time 
be published. 

Applying to the Chinese rare books in 
the Library of Congress the criteria em- 
ployed by the librarians of China, Mr. 
Wang concludes that this Library houses 
the third largest collection of Chinese rare 
books in the world. The most extensive, 
of course, is in the National Library of 
Peiping, which in 1933 listed 3,985 rare 
works. The second largest is in the Kiangsu 
Provincial Library at Nanking, which 
in 1918 described 2,548 items. In 1934 the 
Palace Museum Library listed 1,025 items, 
and in 1930 the Cabinet Library, Tokyo 
(Neikaku Bimko) listed 788 Chinese items. 
The rare book holdings of several other 
Chinese collections are doubtless consider- 
able, but for them no listings are available. 
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Of the 1,622 rare books described in Mr. 
Wang’s catalog, ten are prints of the Sung 
period (960-1279) and twelve are of the 
Yiian Dynasty (1279-1368). The old- 
est of the Sung prints is a small Buddhist 
invocation sutra printed in 975 A. D. and 
taken from the foundations of the Thunder 
Peak Pagoda (Lei Feng T’a), Hangchow, 
when it collapsed in September 1924. 
The second oldest of the Library’s Sung 
impressions is the Chinese version, in scroll 
form, of the Saddharma Pundarika Sutra 
(The Lotus of the Wonderful Law), 
printed in Hangchow about 1050 A. D. 
The scroll is 68 feet long by 62 inches 
wide, and is the version completed by 
Kumarajiva in 406 A. D. Another early 
Sung print is the Wei Shu (Official history 
of the Wei Dynasty, 386-556 A. D.), com- 
prising 114 chiian in 64 volumes, printed 
in Szechuan in 1144 A. D. Being the 
earliest and the most dependable of the 
existing texts of this history, it is the one 
that was reproduced photographically in 
1930 for the so-called “Po Na” edition of 
the Twenty-Four Dynastic Histories. Not 
all of its 64 volumes are of the original im- 
pression, several being copies made by hand 
or else impressions of the Yiian period. 
Still another Sung print of unusual impor- 
tance is the herbal, Ch’ung-hsiu Chéng-ho 
Ching-shih Chéng-lei Pei-yung Pén-ts’ao, 
10 volumes, printed in 1249 A. D. Both 
for its clear-cut characters and its finely- 
drawn illustrations, it constitutes one of the 
best examples of early Chinese printing. 
Viewed historically, it is interesting for 
having been printed at Pingyang, Shansi, 
when that city was under the control of 
the Chin Tartars. The National Library 
of Peiping possesses a number of volumes 
of this same edition, but neither the Peiping 
nor the Washington copy is complete, the 
former having 20 chiian, the latter 13 
chiian of the original 30 chiian. Nor do 
the two copies combined restore all that 
was in the original work. 
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Yet another example of Sung printing, a 
specimen only recently received, is the Wén 
Chang Gheng Tsung, an anthology of prose 
literature selected by the Sung scholar, 
Chén Té-hsiu (1178-1235). The work 
itself is by no means uncommon, many 
editions having appeared in the past 700 
years because of the compiler’s eminence 
and the knowledge and care which he put 
into his selection. But to have an edition 
printed in 1266 A. D. is a matter of some 
significance, especially in a type so large 
and clear, and on paper so well preserved. 
The anthology is historically significant be- 
cause it immediately became a very popu- 
lar textbook, widely used by students pre- 
paring for the examination system. Among 
collections of Chinese rare books it is seldom 
that one sees works which had a great popu- 
lar appeal for, being in constant use, they 
did not easily survive in old editions. Un- 
fortunately, only four large volumes of the 
original twenty-four have come down to 
us, namely chiian 4, 10, 13, and 15. Each 
volume bears the seal impression of two 
former owners: Chu Yiin (1729-1781), a 
well-known editor of the Imperial Manu- 
script Library of more than 36,000 volumes, 
known as the Sst K’u Ch’iian Shu; and his 
son, Chu Hsi-kéng, who was also a famous 
collector. Of the anthologist, Chén Té- 
hsiu, it may be added that the Library has a 
Ming copy of his Hsin Ching (Classic of 
the Heart) printed with movable type in 
Korea in 1566 A. D. 

The great bulk of the collection, 1,422 
items, belongs to the Ming period. Of 
these, 72 are printed in more than one 
color, one of them in five colors, in order to 
differentiate the contributions of various 
commentators. Of the Ming works, 11 are 
Chinese texts printed in Korea and 11 
others are Chinese productions published in 
Japan. Of the early Ch’ing period (1644— 
1912) some 58 items were chosen because, 
having been officially banned in the eight- 
eenth century, they had become rare, or 
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else had association value in that they bore 
annotations or seals of celebrated owners. 
The ancient manuscripts selected number 
120, being prized either because they are 
transcripts of old and little-known editions, 
or because they are unpublished original 
drafts. The Library’s nine manuscript 
scrolls, found in the grottoes at Tunhuang 
in 1907, have yet another significance in 
that they testify to the form of the book in 
China before the invention of printing. 
Seven of these scrolls are of the T’ang 
period (618-906 A. D.) and two are 
probably still earlier. 

It is worth noting that these rare works, 
most of them now unprocurable, were as- 
sembled gradually in the past four decades. 
The first notable items came with the gifts 
made early in this century by that careful 
scholar and able Minister to China, Wil- 
liam W. Rockhill (1854-1914). <A con- 
siderable number were added when the 
Chinese collection of some 12,000 volumes, 
which the late Dr. Berthold Laufer orig- 
inally purchased for the John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago, was transferred to Wash- 
ington in 1928. Finally about 500 rare 
works were acquired when the family li- 
brary of Wang Shu-an of Tientsin, number- 
ing in all some 22,000 volumes, was 


purchased in 1929. 
India 


From January 1945 to September 1945 
the Interdepartmental Committee for the 
Acquisition of Foreign Publications as- 
signed one member of its staff in India to 
publications procurement work exclusively. 
During this period more~materials were 
assembled for the Library of Congress 
than during the previous years of the war. 
Many of the books secured reached the 
Library during the past year. Some have 
still to be acquired and so can not be in- 
cluded in this report. 

Since September 1945 the Library of 
Congress has placed blanket orders (i. e., 





orders for all publications in certain speci- 
fied fields) with five Indian dealers geog- 
raphically distributed to cover publishing 
centers in all parts of the country. Very 
little material, however, has as yet been 
obtained through these channels. A mem- 
ber of the staff of the Indic Section 
departed for India late in December of 
1946 for a period of six months to instruct 
these dealers and to find others in Ceylon 
and possibly Southeast Asia. He will also 
study the problem of adequate procure- 
ment of current publications which are pro- 
duced throughout India. The book trade 
is so diversified and badly organized that 
one person or dealer cannot hope to cover 
the whole range of publishers adequately. 
It has not been possible thus far to make 
arrangements with publishers which can 
be relied upon to provide automatically 
all publications of importance. Contacts 
must be renewed frequently and a check 
maintained on the efficacy of these arrange- 
ments. 

Serials, newspapers, and government 
publications, however, have been arriving 
in satisfactory quantity. Gaps in serial 
files, particularly for the war years, still 
exist. The Library’s representative will 
endeavor to fill these. 

Exchange of publications with learned 
societies and institutions which was par- 
tially interrupted by the war has not yet 
been fully restored. The Library’s repre- 
sentative will also devote time to the full 
restoration of this activity and the estab- 
lishment of new exchange relations. 

In the calendar year 1946, 2,287 new 
Indic titles were added to the Library’s 
collections as compared with 920 in 1945. 
The fields most strongly represented were 
agriculture, biography, government and 
politics, history, languages and literature, 
law, philosophy and religion, and the so- 
cial sciences. Brief accounts of receipts in 
these and in other fields are given below. 

Indian agriculture will long be a problem 
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to that country and consequently to the 
world. The cultivators, of whom there are 
almost 350,000,000, receive an interesting 
interpretation in William Burns’ edition of 
Sons of the Soil; Studies of the Indian Cul- 
tivator, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1941. A good study of the wasted condi- 
tion of the soil is found in Ramswarup 
Deotadin Tiwari’s Indian Agriculture, 
Bombay, New Book Company, 1943. 

Anthropological works are important to 
the student of Indica, for the racial struc- 
ture of India has always been confused, 
and probably its history will never be satis- 
factorily established. Some light is thrown 
on the subject by Dhirendra Nath Majum- 
dar’s Races and Cultures of India, Allaha- 
bad, Kitabistan, [1944?]. 

In the field of art, several good publi- 
cations were produced despite the war. 
Among them is a new contribution to the 
understanding of Indian art, Etudes d’art 
indien; la composition plastique dans les 
reliefs de ’Inde; art ancien, art bouddhique 
gupta et post-gupta, by M. M. Hallade, 
Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, [1942]. As 
an introduction to the subject of architec- 
ture, Claude Batley’s Architecture, Madras, 
Oxford University Press, 1946 (“Oxford 
Pamphlets on Indian Affairs,” No. 35) 
serves well. 

An important bibliography is the Author 
Catalogue of Printed Books in Bengali 
Language, Calcutta, Imperial Library, 
1941, in which Bengali literature is 
receiving adequate bibliographical treat- 
ment. This is now through the letter L. 
With the Marathi catalog mentioned 
in last year’s report, this gives us the infor- 
mation necessary to build collections in two 
out of the fifteen major Indian vernac- 
ulars. Another important annual bibliog- 
raphy appeared in 1945, George Mark 
Moraes’ Bibliography of Indological Stud- 
tes, 1942, Bombay, The Examiner Press. 
It is to be brought up to date and pub- 
lished annually by the Konkan Institute of 
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Arts and Sciences. The National Book 
League of London issued in 1946 a very 
helpful basic list on India and Burma 
(“Book List” 62). 

Among the biographies received is Ro- 
main Rolland’s The Life of Vivekananda 
and the Universal Gospel which has been 
translated from the French by E. F. Mal- 
colm-Smith and published in a new edition 
in 1944 by the Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
vati, Almora, Himalayas. Following Mrs. 
Gandhi’s death Ganpat Rai wrote a 
capable study of Gandhi and Kasturba, the 
Story of Their Life, Lahore, Kasturba 
Memorial Publications, [1945]. The best 
account of the life of Sri Aurobindo, prom- 
inent Indian political figure and religious 
leader, is that of K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Calcutta, Arya Publishing House, 1945. 

Works on economics include Pareschan- 
dra Dasgupta’s Fiscal Policy of India, Cal- 
cutta, General Printers and Publishers, 
Ltd., [1944] which offers all that is needed 
for a working knowledge of this subject. 
A good bibliography at the end of the work 
points the way to a complete study. The 
problem of famine troubles India today as 
always, particularly in Bengal. Kali 
Charan Ghosh’s Famines in Bengal, 1770- 
1943, Calcutta, Indian Associated Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., 1944, and the Final Re port of 
the Famine Inquiry Commission, Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1945 give the 
why and wherefore. An excellent guide 
to the modern economic picture is the 
Statistical Summary of the Social & Eco- 
nomic Trends in India (in the Inter-War 
Period), prepared under instructions from 
the Economic Adviser by S. Subramanian, 
Statistician, Delhi, Manager of Publica- 
tions, 1945. The figures found here can 
be related to life by reading Brij Narain’s 
Indian Economic Problems: Pre-war, War 
and Post-war, Lahore, Atma Ram and 
Sons, 1944; and The Economic Back- 
ground, by K. T. Shah, P. J. Thomas, J. C. 
Kumarappa, Sir Datar Singh, and Sir 
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Jehangir Coyajee, London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943 (“Oxford Pamphlets on 
Indian Affairs,” No.3). An excellent work 
on labor troubles in India is Radhakamal 
Mukerjee’s The Indian Working Class, 
Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1945. 

The story of Indian education is well told 
in Anant Sadashiv Altekar’s Education in 
Ancient India, 2d ed. rev. and enl., Benares, 
Nand Kishore and Bros., 1944, and Krish- 
nalal Surajram Vakil’s Education in India, 
Modern Period (1540-1940), Bombay, 
K. S. Vakil, 1943. 

In the field of history, the decline of 
French influence in India is recorded in J. 
Conan’s La Derniére compagnie frangaise 
des Indes (1785-1875), avec la liste des 
principaux auctionnaires de cette com- 
pagnie, Paris, Libraire des Sciences Politi- 
ques et Sociales, M. Riviére, [1942]. An- 
other worthy contribution to an important 
historical period is Ishwari Prasad’s A Short 
History of Muslim Rule in India, from the 
Arab Invasion to the Death of Aurangzeb, 
Allahabad, The Indian Press, Ltd., [1939?]. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s Creative India 
from Mohenjo Daro to the Age of Rama- 
krsna-Vivekananda, Lahore, M. B. Dass, 
1937 serves as an excellent introduction to 
the cultural history of India. 

Of interest to the student of Indian his- 
tory are two short works on Tibet which 
serve as good introductions to the study of 
that neighboring country: Le Probléme 
thibétain, by Lai Tze-sheng, Paris, A. 
Pedone, 1941, and Tibet, by David Mac- 
Donald, London, Oxford University Press, 
[1945] (“Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Af- 
fairs,’ No. 30). 

It is in the field of language and litera- 
ture that Indian publishing is most prolific. 
To list even the more important titles is 
beyond the scope of this report. A recent 
publication, however, which is an excellent 


reference work on a subject of wide interest 
about which little is recorded must be men- 
tioned, The Indian Contribution to English 





Literature, by K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Bombay, Karnatak Publishing House, 1945. 

Political science in pre-British days in 
India is a subject requiring much study. 
The work of Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, 
Hindu Polity, a Constitutional History of 
India in Hindu Times, 2nd and enl. ed., 
Bangalore City, The Bangalore Printing 
and Publishing Co., Ltd., 1943 is well docu- 
mented and informative. The position of 
Baluchistan in the new Indian Nation has 
its own peculiar problems which are set 
forth in Qazi Mohammed Isa’s Baluchistan, 
Case and Demand, Karachi, The Daily 
Gazette Press, 1944. The best statistical 
story to date of the Moslem and Hindu 
positions in the constitutional struggle is 
Rajendra Prasad’s India Divided, Bom- 
bay, Hind Kitabs, 1946. Now that India 
assumes a prominent role as a sovereign 
nation her position in the world needs 
new appraisal. A contribution to the sub- 
ject is Lanka Sundaram’s India in World 
Politics, a Historical Analysis and Ap- 
praisal, Delhi, Lahore, Sultan Chand and 
Company, 1944. The troubles, mistakes, 
and accomplishments of the Congress pro- 
visional governments, 1937-39, are some- 
what fairly expounded in N. S. Vengus- 
wamy’s Congress in Office, Bombay, Bharat 
Publishing Co., 1940. 

The most extensive bibliography on the 
Indian caste system, comprising over 5,000 
items, was compiled during the war years 
by William H. Gilbert, Jr. of the staff of 
the Library of Congress. Since there is no 
immediate prospect of publishing this, Dr. 
Gilbert permitted the Library to make a 
microfilm copy of the typescript, copies of 
which are available at cost. The subject 
of Indian civics, which has received almost 
no attention, is adequately reviewed by 
Shrikrishna Venkatesh Puntambekar in 
his Foundations of Indian Civics, Benares, 
Nandakishora and Bros., 1938. 

Among other neighboring countries, Cey- 
lon has been insisting upon political change. 
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The latest developments are covered in a 
report from the Colonial Office, Ceylon. 
Statement of Policy on Constitutional Re- 
form, London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1945, Cmd. 6690. A brief and enlighten- 
ing account of the background is found in 
Lennox A. Mill’s Britain and Ceylon, Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1945 (“Longmans’ Pamphlets on the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth” . . . 2d Series . 3). 

Directories received include the Indian 
Library Association’s Directory of Indian 
Libraries, 2d ed. rev. and enl., 1944. 
While an improvement over the first edi- 
tion, it is still woefully incomplete. An ex- 
cellent reference work is the first volume of 
what was intended to be a series, the Jn- 
dienhandbuch, Heidelberg, K. Vowinckel 
Verlag, 1942-. 


Japan 

Although no satisfactory channels have 
yet been established for obtaining ma- 
terials from Japan, both the Washington 
Document Center and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for the Acquisition of 
Foreign Publications have transferred large 
quantities of their holdings in the Japanese 
language to the Library of Congress. ‘These 
contributions, particularly of the Interde- 
partmental Committee, have been so gen- 
erous that, in number of items received, the 
calendar year 1946 is probably the greatest 
single year in the history of the Japanese 
Section. It is estimated that during this 
year more than six thousand items have 
been added to the collection. At least one- 
third of this material was first published 
during the years 1941-1945 and therefore 
represents a significant body of Japanese 
literature not yet available to the general 
public anywhere else in the United States. 

Unfortunately the quality of this ma- 
terial is not commensurate with its quantity 
since the staff of the Japanese Section was 
not able to exercise any selective control. 
Nevertheless these accessions can be con- 
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sidered a representative cross section of the 
printed matter which continued to pour 
from Japan’s prolific presses during the 
war years. In physical format the quality 
steadily deteriorated during that period, 
and one can make a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the date of publication by the 
appearance of the paper alone. Bindings 
are flimsy or non-existent, and most items 
worth preserving will have to be rebound. 

Judging the quantity of production only 
by the titles received, prewar rates were 
maintained rather steadily until 1944, 
which is represented by only two or three 
hundred titles, less than half of the average 
annual accessions for the three preceding 
years. The year 1945 is represented by 
about a dozen titles, all of which were pub- 
lished in China or Formosa rather than in 
Japan proper. Only two books published 
in Japan during 1946 have reached the 
Library. These are Beikoku no rédé6 undé 
[The labor movement in America] by Prof. 
Shichir6 Matsui (Chigura Shob6)* and 
Kaigi no hakobi-kata [How to conduct 
meetings] compiled and published by the 
Publicity Department of the Communica- 
tions Workers Union. These two books 
were obtained through the courtesy of Mr. 
Theodore Cohen, Chief of the Labor Divi- 
sion of the Economics Section of SCAP 
Headquarters in Tokyo. 

The publishers’ prices on these books are 
an indication of the monetary inflation 
that has taken place in Japan during the 
last two or three years. The last men- 
tioned is a paper-backed booklet which 
would have sold before the war for about 
thirty or forty sen and is now priced at six 
yen. The former is a small bound book of 
184 pages which might have cost seventy 
or eighty sen but is now priced by the pub- 
lisher at fifteen yen. Most of this infla- 
tion in the price of books has apparently 
taken place since mid-1944. 


*Place of publication is always Tokyo unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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The Library has been fortunate in ac- 
quiring a considerable body of material 
compiled by official and semi-official Japa- 
nese agencies engaged in making political, 
social, and economic surveys of areas in- 
cluded within or on the periphery of her 
co-prosperity sphere. Some of these agen- 
cies are: Mantetsu T6a Keizai Chésa- 
Kyoku [South Manchuria Railway, East 
Asia Economic Research Bureau], T6éa 
Kenkyi-sho [East Asia Research Institute, 
Tokyo], Shanhai Nihon Séryéjikan Toku- 
betsu Chésa-han [Special Investigation Sec- 
tion of the Japanese Consulate-General, 
Shanghai], Taiwan Ginké Chésa-bu [Bank 
of Formosa Research Department], Taiwan 
Takushoku Kabushiki Kaisha [Formosa 
Colonization Company], and _ various 
branches of the Government-General of 
Formosa such as: Gaiji-bu [External Af- 
fairs Department], Shokusan-kyoku [Pro- 
duction Bureau], and Nany6é Kyokai, Tai- 
wan Shibu [South Sea Association, Taiwan 
Branch]. Although several bound books 
are included, most of this material is in 
pamphlet form. 

It is to be expected that a part of Japan’s 
wartime literary production would be de- 
voted to narratives of military action, writ- 
ten either by participants in the engage- 
ments or by war correspondents accom- 
panying troops. This material is of vary- 
ing reliability but should not be ignored by 
students of the Pacific phase of World War 
II. Although fifty or sixty titles of this 
type of literature have been received, only 
a few of them can be mentioned here. 

The Imperial Headquarters’ official 
stamp of approval has been given to the 
following: Daitéa sensé kaisen-shi |History 
of naval engagements in the Greater East 
Asia War], Vol. 1, 1942; Vol. 2, 1943; 
Daitéa sensé to teikoku kaigun |The Impe- 
rial Navy and the GEA War], 1942; Shin- 
geki [Assault], 1942; Surabaya-Batabia-oki 
kaisen {Naval actions off Surabaya and 
Batavia], 1942; Soromon kaisen | Naval ac- 


tions in the Solomons], 1943, all published 
by Daihonei Kaigun Hédébu; and Hité 
senki [Battle for the Philippines], Hité 
Haken-gun Hédébu, 1943, 

Japan’s most famous air ace, who was 
reported lost over Burma after claiming a 
total of more than two hundred planes, is 
glorified in Katé kégeki senté-tai [The 
Kat6 attack squadron] by Rimpei Tanaka 
(Masu Shobé, 1942). The loyal contribu- 
tions to Japan’s war effort on the part of 
Formosan aborigines are reported in Taka- 
sago giyiti-tat [The Takasago volunteer 
units], Taihoku, Yamanashi Shéten, 1943. 
A writer who attained world-wide notice 
for his sympathetic accounts of Japanese 
soldier life in China in the thirties has de- 
scribed the fall of Bataan in Heitai no 
chizu [A soldier’s map] by Ashihei Hino 
(Kaizésha, 1942). Modern naval tactics 
are discussed in Kindai katsen-ron by Com- 
mander Kengo Tominaga, IJN (Seitoku 
Shoin, 1943), and early submarine sorties 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans are de- 
scribed in Kaitei senki by Sdhachi Yama- 
oka (Daiichi K6éronsha, 1942). Other 
single volumes cover campaigns in Malaya, 
Hongkong, Java, the Celebes, the Philip- 
pines, the Aleutians, the Solomons, New 
Guinea, and Burma. 

The literary production of Japan during 
the war years was by no means limited to 
the war effort. A surprising number of 
books dealing with purely cultural subjects 
continued to appear even during 1944. A 
few of these were produced in a very attrac- 
tive format, being exceptions to the general 
rule of poor paper and cheap binding. 
Edo-Tékyé kamisuki shiké |History of 
paper-making] by Yoshikuni Seki (Fuzam- 
b6é, 1943) is appropriately printed on paper 
of good quality and tastefully bound. It 
includes samples of the paper-makers’ craft 
and many color reproductions and photo- 
graphs of paper-making scenes. A work 
of similar elegance is Bakumatsu-Metji kai- 
kaki no nishikie hanga, compiled by Hiromu 
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Higuchi ( Mité Sho-oku, 1943), which con- 
tains more than three hundred reproduc- 
tions (six of them in color) of woodblock 
prints of the Restoration Period, most of 
them having foreign subjects. Another is 
Heike-monogatari shohon no kenkyti [A 
study of the various texts of the Herke- 
monogatari| by Teiichi Takahashi (Fuzam- 
bé, 1943). 

Worthy of mention with these are two 
voluminous studies by Chiyoki Yamamoto: 
Sake no shomotsu [The book of wine], 
(Rydseikaku, 1941), and Shokujt-shi [His- 
tory of dining], (Rydseikaku, 1942); and 
several works on art: Indo kodai hekiga no 
kenkyti [Study of ancient Indian wall paint- 
ings] by Tetsur6 Sugimoto (Kyédto, Ritsu- 
meikan Shuppambu, 1943), Indo bijutsu 
no shuché to hyégen [The essence and man- 
ifestation of Indian art] by Kan-ei Oka- 
moto (Unebi Shobé, 1943), and Muroma- 
chi jidai bijutsu shiron (History of art in the 
Muromachi period] by Shin-ichi Tani 
(Tékyédé6, 1942). 

The inspiration of the year 1940, during 
which was celebrated the 2600th anniver- 
sary of the legendary founding of the Japa- 
nese Empire, resulted in the revision of 
many existing history texts and the incep- 
tion of a number of new historical series. 
Chief among these is Gendai Nihon bum- 
mei-shi [History of modern Japanese civili- 
zation], (Td6y6 Keizai Shimpdsha, 1940-) , 
which has been highly recommended by 
leading historians in Japan. Five volumes 
of this series have been received to date: 
Vol. 3, Gaiké-shi [History of diplomatic 
relations | by Retsu Kiyosawa (1941) ; Vol. 
4, Kokubé-shi [History of national defense] 
by Seitoku It6 (1941); Vol. 6, Zaisei-shi 
[History of finance] by Seibi Hijikata 
(1940); Vol. 13, Kagaku-shi [History of 
science | by Jun Ishihara (1942) ; and Vol. 
14, Gijutsu-shi [History of technology] by 
Hiroto Saegusa (1940). 

Another series, Nihon shin bunka-shi [A 
new cultural history of Japan], (Naigai 
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Shoseki Kabushiki Kaisha, 1941—) is repre- 
sented in the Library by two volumes: 
Vol. 2, Nara-ché [Nara period] by Tameno- 
suke Nishimura (1941); and Vol. 3, 
Heian-ché shoki [Early Heian period] by 
Ryé Ota (1941). A third and rather am- 
bitious series for which more than twenty- 
five volumes were planned is Taikan Nihon 
bunka-shi sensho [Comprehensive collec- 
tion of Japanese cultural histories], Chijin 
Shokan, 1940--. Only two of these have 
been received to date: Nihon fiizoku-shi 
[History of Japanese customs] by Tsutomu 
Ema (1941), and Nihon kégyé-shi [His- 
tory of Japanese industry] by Yasuhiro 
Nagusa (1942). 

Dr. Shiko Shirayanagi has revised his 
popular five-volume Minzoku Nihon reki- 
shi [History of the Japanese people], Chi- 
gura Shobé, 1940. Two of the new 
volumes have been received under the title 
Shimpan minzoku Nihon rekishi [Newly 
edited history of the Japanese people], 
(Chigura Shobé, 1942—): Kenkoku-hen 
|The founding of the Empire] (1942), and 
Hoéken-hen [Feudalism] (1943). Other 
recent works by the same author now avail- 
able are: Nihon minzoku-ron [The Japa- 
nese people], (Chigura Shobé, 1942), and 
Kokunan Nihon rekishi [History of Japan 
in national crises], Téy6 Shokan, 1941. 

Two historical studies of Japanese li- 
braries, ancient and modern, by Noriaki 
Ono, a librarian at Déshisha University, 
have been received: Nihon bunko-shi, 
(Kyéto, Kyéiku Tosho Kabushiki Kaisha, 
1942) and WNthon bunko-shi kenkyi, 
(Kyéto, Taigadé, 1944). Only the first 
volume of the latter has appeared here, but 
since seven hundred pages have been de- 
voted to ancient and medieval collections, 
it is estimated that the complete work will 
comprise at least three volumes. 

Several significant contributions have re- 
cently been made to the study of Japanese 
drama. A set of at least six volumes de- 
voted to the né drama has been compiled 
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by Professor Toyoichir6 Nogami under the 
title Ndédgaku zensho, Sdgensha, 1942-. 
Only four of the volumes have now been 
received: Vol. 2, N6 no rekishi [History of 
nd| (1942) ; Vol. 3, Né no bungaku [Litera- 
ture of nd] (1942) ; Vol. 4, Né no enshutsu 
{ Production of né] (1943) ; and Vol. 5, Né 
to kyégen [N6 and kydgen] (1944). Each 
volume contains essays by a dozen or more 
different scholars of nd, yokyoku, and kyé- 
gen. Some of the better-known contribu- 
tors are Asaji Nosé, Kenji Shuzui, Tatsu- 
yuki Takano, and Kunio Yanagida. A 
large book of over one thousand pages de- 
voted to the puppet drama, probably the 
latest and most exhaustive study of that 
subject, is Ningyd jéruri-shi kenkyii by 
Yasuji Wakatsuki (Sakurai Shoten, 1943). 
Another work in the field of drama is 
Nihon kamen-shi [History of Japanese 
masks], (Geibun Shoin, 1943) by Seiroku 
Noma of the Imperial Museum. 

Materials received on technical subjects 
have not been numerous, but a few eye- 
catching titles are listed here: Genshi butsu- 
rigaku [Atomic physics] by professor 
Seishi Kikuchi of the Osaka Imperial Uni- 
versity (Kawade Shobd, 1943); Hikéki 
seisakuhé zusetsu | Illustrations of methods 
of aircraft manufacture] by Yoshiyasu 
Kobayashi (Kéken Shobé, 1944); and 
Kékaké [Airports] by Makoto Nitta 
(Doboku Gijutsu-sha, 1944), which con- 
tains descriptions of commercial airports 
and facilities all over the world. 

Yearbooks are often a convenient source 
of hastily needed facts and figures. A few 
of the most useful which have been added 
recently to the collection are: Asahi nenkan, 
1944, Osaka, Asahi Shimbunsha, 1943; 
Démeti-Jiji nenkan, 1944, Démei Tsishin- 
sha, 1943; Tairtku nenkan, 1945, Shanghai, 
Tairiku Shimpésha, 1944; Taiwan néka 
benran, 6th ed., compiled by Government- 
General of Formosa, Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station, Taihoku, Taiwan Néyi-kan, 
1944; Nanyéd nenkan [South Seas year- 





book], 4th ed., 2 vols., compiled by Govern- 
ment-General of Formosa, Taihoku, Nam- 
p6 Shiryé-kan, 1943; Rikukaigun gunji 
nenkan, 1943 [Army and Navy military 
affairs yearbook], Gunjin Kaikan, 1943; 
Nihon gatké nenkan, 1943 [Diplomatic re- 
lations yearbook of Japan], Nihon Gaiké 
Nenkan-Sha; Jinken nenkan, 1941 [Rayon 
yearbook], Démei Tsishinsha, 1941; Tései- 
kai nenkan, 1943 [Yearbook of industrial 
and financial control], It6 Shoten, 1943; 
and Nihon seiji nempé, 1942 [Political year- 
book of Japan], Sh6wa Shobé, 1942. 

Last year’s report of acquisitions in the 
Japanese Section was devoted largely to a 
discussion of census materials. Since the 
writing of that report there has been re- 
ceived through the courtesy of Lieutenant 
Colonel Felix Moore of the War Depart- 
ment an almost complete set of the publica- 
tions of the Naikaku Tékei Kyoku |Cabinet 
Bureau of Statistics} for the years 1930— 
1945. These include Shéwa gonen koku- 
sei chésa hékoku [Reports of the 1930 cen- 
sus], Shéwa jiinen kokusei chésa hokoku 
[Reports of the 1935 census], Shéwa jiyo- 
nen rinji kokusei chésa kekka hyé [Tables 
of results of the special census of 1939}, 
Shéwa jtigonen kokusei chésa naichi jinké- 
si: Shi-, ché-, son-betsu [Population of 
Japan proper according to the 1940 census, 
by cities, towns, and villages], Nihon 
Teikoku tékei nenkan | Statistical annual 
of the Japanese Empire], Jinké détai tokei 
[ Vital statistics], Kakei chésa hékoku [Re- 
ports of surveys of domestic economy }, and 
Résumé statistique de 1Empire du Japon. 
Various issues of the last four items above 
eliminated most of the gaps in the Library’s 
holdings of these reports. There are also 
microfilms of selected tables from unpub- 
lished materials from the censuses of 1940, 
1944, and 1945. 

The value of the Union Catalog of Japa- 
nese Books in the United States which is 
maintained in the Japanese Section has 
been considerably increased by the receipt 
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of a microfilm of the cards in the Japanese 
Classified Subject Catalog of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Microfilms of the cat- 
alogs of the Japan Institute and the Nippon 
Club, whose collections are now housed at 
Columbia University, have also been re- 
ceived. Supplementary contributions were 
received during the year from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the University of 
Washington Law Library, whose holdings 
had already been incorporated in the 
Catalog. 


The Near East 


During the calendar year 1946 the Near 
East Section added to its collections 
some 1,160 items. The large increase, 
about 575 pieces, in its Turkish holdings 
has been due primarily to the receipt of a 
voluminous series of translations into Turk- 
ish of classics of European literature and 
to the arrival of a large number of works 
published in the various Turkish dialects 
of Soviet Central Asia. The Arabic incre- 
ment, comprising about 270 pieces, in- 
cludes a transfer from the Washington 
Document Center of 30 items which once 
belonged to the library of the South Man- 
churia Railway Company. All of the 
Georgian (200) and nearly all of the 
Armenian (175) titles received were pub- 
lished in the USSR. One item in 
Kurdish (published in Chicago) was ac- 
quired. No material whatever arrived 
from Iran during the year. 


AN IMPORTANT ARMENIAN DIARY 


Perhaps the most significant, certainly 
the most unusual, of the year’s acquisitions 
is a diary kept for the years 1904 to 1920 in 
the Armenian language by Mr. David Ata- 
mian, a native of Behesni, Turkey. This 
diary not only constitutes a valuable source 
for the modern political history of a region 
where contemporary records are scarce, but 
it contains much material which is import- 
ant for an understanding of the daily life 
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and social position of the Armenians in 
southern Turkey and northern Syria. The 
contents of the twelve volumes and their 
importance may be summed up as follows: 

Vol. 1 begins with a résumé of the au- 
thor’s childhood, particularly his education 


in various mission and other schools be- 
tween 1904 and 1908. The daily entries 
begin with January 1, 1909, and continue 
through 1912. Historically, this volume 
covers the period of the repression of the 
Armenians of Cilicia in 1909 and the fall 
of Sultan Abdiilhamit at the hands of the 
Young Turks. There is in addition much 
information about the social and economic 
life of both Turks and Armenians. Among 
the most interesting aspects of this volume 
is the material which it contains on Arme- 
nian folklore, including the legend of the 
Armenian New Year and other folk tales. 

Vol. 2 is notable chiefly for its accounts 
of the social and economic life of the peo- 
ple of Chemeshgozek, where the author 
attended school. 

Vol. 3, covering the period from July 
1914 to February 1916, contains a detailed 
description of the relations between the 
local Christians and the Turkish Govern- 
ment; there is also an account of the topog- 
raphy of Chemeshgozek and its environs 
and further observations on local customs 
and social life. The remainder of the 
volume is concerned chiefly with the 
author’s wanderings and experiences as a 
result of the Armenian deportations and 
persecutions of 1915. 

Vol. 4 is missing, having been burned by 
the author. It was written in Turkish and 
contained an account of the deportations 
of the Armenians to Deir ez Zor in Syria. 
Vol. 5 relates the author’s experiences dur- 
ing his second deportation to Deir ez Zor. 

Vol. 6 covers the period spent by the 
author as clerk in a Turkish military car- 
riage factory in Aleppo; Vol. 7 deals 
with a term spent in a Turkish prison and 
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his subsequent release to become a military 
telephone operator. 

Vol. 8 describes the author’s escape from 
Aleppo to Killis. When Aleppo fell to the 
Allied forces (October 1918) he became 
acting mayor of the city, as well as presi- 
dent of a locally-formed National Council. 
He later resigned this post to engage in 
Armenian relief and rehabilitation work. 

Vol. 9 is an account of his services as a 
relief administrator for the Armenian Gen- 
eral Benevolent Union (Hay Enthanur 
Parekordzagan Miutiiin), particularly in 
Mar‘ash. This volume contains a number 
of photographs of local scenes and in- 
habitants which illustrate the situation in 
Cilicia under Allied occupation. 

Vol. 10, which covers the year 1919, re- 
lates to life in Aintab, Killis, Mar‘ash, and 
Aleppo. There are many photographs of 
local scenes and personalities. Vol. 11 
contains the author’s literary works in 
Turkish written prior to 1915 and pub- 
lished chiefly in Turkish periodicals. 

Vol. 12 comprises the author’s experi- 
ences as a relief administrator in Aintab, 
Urfa, Birejik, and other localities. After 
resigning from his post with the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union, he went via 
Palestine to Egypt and thence to Venice 
with the intention of entering the priest- 
hood; he changed his mind, however, and 
went to Paris to study at the Sorbonne. 

Vol. 13 includes material of unique his- 
torical interest. Upon the formation of 
the ephemeral Armenian Republic in Cili- 
cia on August 4, 1920, the author was sent 
as a delegate thereto by Boghos Nubar 
Pasha, founder of the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union and son of the Egyptian 
ex-Prime Minister Nubar Pasha. There is 
a description of the author’s meeting in 
Brindisi with Alexander Khadisian, a Min- 
ister of the Armenian Republic in the Cau- 
casus. Reaching Dért Yol via Mersin and 
Tarsus, the author finally presented himself 





to Mihran Damadian, head of the Arme- 
nians in Cilicia. 

The topography of upper and lower 
Cilicia; population statistics; the events 
leading up to and following the formation 
of the Armenian Republic, the proclama- 
tion of the Cilician Republic, the members 
of the cabinets, the fall of these republics; 
relations between the Armenian authori- 
ties and the French occupation forces; 
relief work; educational and other public 
institutions; the political ambitions and 
clashes of the various Armenian national 
parties; the war between the French forces 
and the Turkish troops in Cilicia; the siege 
of Hajin by the Turks and its fall; and the 
daily life of the Turkish and other minor- 
ities are described in detail. The diary 
ends with the French evacuation of Cilicia 
and the author’s departure for the United 
States to organize relief for Armenian refu- 
gees in the Near East. 


PERSIAN CALLIGRAPHY 


A notable Persian acquisition is a fine 
manuscript copy of the Bustan, one of the 
most popular pieces of Persian literature. 
Manuscripts of this work are fairly com- 
mon, but the present accession is outstand- 
ing for two important reasons. First of all, 
it was written by the well-known calli- 
grapher Sultan Muhammad* and is dated 
in the month of Rajab, A. H. 941 (Janu- 
ary—February 1535). Sultan Muhammad, 
a student of the great master ‘Ali of Mesh- 
hed, died in 1543. Further examples of 
his work are to be found in the Freer 
Gallery. 

In the second place, the manuscript was 
produced in a period which saw the last 
great flowering of Persian art. The two 
miniatures with which the volume is pref- 
aced show good drawing and composition, 


*See Clément Huart, Les Calligraphes et 
mintaturistes de VOrient musulman. Paris, 


1908. p. 224. 
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although the painting itself betrays the 
hand of the apprentice rather than the 
master. The incipit (see illustration) is 
beautifully illuminated, however, and the 
margins of the first two folios are filled with 
arabesques and naturalistic foliage motifs 
in gold. An interesting feature is that the 
titles of the various sections are written in 
inks of different colors, a characteristic for 
which the productions of Sultan Muham- 
mad were noted. 


THE PRESS IN SAUDI ARABIA 


During the past year the Library of Con- 
gress has acquired what is probably one of 
the most complete collections of Saudi 
Arabian newspapers to be found in any 
library in the world. The little-studied 
press of that country is of unusual interest 
because it constitutes one of the few existing 
primary sources for the day-to-day history 
of contemporary Arabia. 

Oldest of these papers from what is now 
Saudi Arabia is the semi-weekly al-Qiblah 
(published in Mecca) of which the Library 
possesses vols. 1 to 9, covering the period 
from August 15, 1916 to September 25, 
1924. This paper is particularly important 
because it was the official publication of the 
Sharifian Government in Mecca in the days 
of Husayn. It ceased publication with the 
abdication of King Husayn in 1924. Next 
comes Barid al-Hijaz (The Hijaz Post), 
also published in Mecca, represented by 
vol. 1 and the first three issues of vol. 2 
(November 26, 1924—December 9, 1925). 

There is also Sawt al-Hijdz (The Voice 
of the Hijaz) in ten volumes, another 
Mecca paper. Volume 1, no. 1 of this pub- 
lication was issued on April 4, 1932, and 
the run extends to no. 592, which appeared 
on July 21, 1941. This paper suspended 
publication in 1942, but was revived in 
April 1946 under the title of al-Bilad al- 
Su‘udiyah (Saudi Arabia). The only other 
newspaper in Saudi Arabia is al-Madinah 
al-Munawwarah, published in Medina, so 
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that al-Bilad al Su‘udvyah and Umm 
al-Qura can be considered as representing 
the most important section of the Saudi 
Arabian press at the present time. 

The Saudi Arabian official gazette, pub- 
lished in Mecca under the title of Umm 


al-Qura, is represented by vols. 1 (Decem- 
ber 12, 1924) to 4 (October 1, 1928), 9 
(September 16, 1932) to 12 (July 13, 
1936), and 14 (July 30, 1937) through 21 
(April 27, 1945). This publication is 
of particular value because of the texts and 
other information which it contains on oil 
agreements negotiated between the Saudi 
Arabian Government and various foreign 
agencies. The value of this publication is 
further demonstrated by the fact that al- 
though it has been in the possession of the 
Library for only a short time it has already 
been extensively consulted. 


Southeast Asia 


In 1946, for the first time since the war 
began, the Library of Congress has received 
publications directly from Southeast Asia. 
Through the interest and efforts of Dr. 
Kenneth Landon and Dr. Clarence Hen- 
dershot, in Siam and Burma respectively 
for the Department of State, materials have 
been sent to the Library from those coun- 
tries. Dr. Hendershot reported on his re- 
turn that there were comparatively few 
publications available in Burma. This is 
accounted for by the fact that during the 
chaotic period following the exodus of the 
Japanese in 1945, the largest printing es- 
tablishments and book depots of Rangoon 
were destroyed. In the East Indies also, 
conditions have not been favorable for the 
acquisition of materials. According to a 
report by a Dutch soldier in Batavia, the 
Japanese Military Government at one time 
ordered the Kempei (the Japanese Ge- 
stapo) to confiscate and burn every publi- 
cation in the languages of the Allies. 

During 1946 over 1,100 titles concerning 
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Southeast Asia were received. Of these, 
only the foreign publications pertaining to 
Burma, Siam, Indochina, Malaya, and the 
East Indian Archipelago will be discussed. 


BURMA 


Among the few wartime publications ob- 
tained from Burma, the Nainggandaw 
Adipadi, U Ba Maw, in Burma’s New Or- 
der Plan (Rangoon, Bureau of State 
Printing Presses, 1944) , outlines the admin- 
istrative structure of the new Burma Gov- 
ernment during the Japanese occupation. 
Like many official materials issued by the 
Japanese or Burmese, this appeared in Eng- 
lish. Although far from being a complete 
file, the official Burma Gazette Extraor- 
dinary in Burmese, from September 1945 
to the first part of 1946, will provide 
further information concerning the recent 
administration of the country. During the 
Japanese occupation, schools were set up 
for teaching Japanese; books used in these 
language schools have now arrived. Men- 
tion is made of A Concise Nipponese-Bur- 
mese-English Dictionary, compiled at a 
Japanese language school in Rangoon and 
published in 1944. A two-volume report 
by the Intelligence Bureau of the Govern- 
ment of Burma entitled Burma during the 
Japanese Occupation (Simla, Govt. of 
India Press, 1944) provides a picture of 
the political parties, administration, domes- 
tic and foreign trade, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, communications, highways, and 
public health. 

Upon the return of the British and 
American troops to Upper Burma, a large 
number of arrests of suspicious persons 
were made. Documents recently secured 


contain the interrogations, which provide 
considerable information concerning es- 
pionage activities by the Japanese. 
Compared to the scores of newspapers 
and periodicals published in Burma prior 
to the war, comparatively few are now 
printed. One currently received news- 








paper is The Burmese Review, a weekly in 
English edited by U Tin Tut, a member 
of the Executive Council as Councillor for 
Finance. 

Of interest to the student of the social 
sciences and to the economist is the docu- 
ment dealing with the Indian population in 
Burma prior to the war. The Report on 
Indian Immigration (Rangoon, Supt. 
Gevt. Printing, 1941), compiled by James 
Baxter and commonly referred to as the 
“Baxter Report,” provides the findings of 
an Official investigation of Indians resident 
in Burma. 

Godfrey Eric Harvey, who wrote one of 
the standard works on Burma—History of 
Burma (London, Longmans, 1925)—is 
represented this year by his British Rule in 
Burma, 1824—1942 (London, Faber, 1946). 
The volume is a continuation of his former 
historical account and although a mere 
skeleton outline of the political and eco- 
nomic trends, is a serviceable addition to 
the reference books on Burma. 

An unusual collection of Burmese music 
recorded by the Columbia Gramaphone 
Company in India has been received by the 
Library. Besides the music played by the 
Burmese orchestra at the village pwe or 
festival, classical music is included. 


SIAM 


The Library’s recently acquired materials 
from Siam represent an initial donation 
on the part of the Government of Siam 
through its Director of Fine Arts. The 
gift is made in the hope that a mutual ex- 
change agreement might be executed be- 
tween Siam and the United States. 

Included among the 700 volumes re- 
ceived were nearly 200 publications of the 
Siamese National Library covering Sia- 
mese history, art, foreign affairs, folklore, 
and manners and customs. A large por- 
tion of the books consists of lectures pre- 
pared at the University of Moral and 
Political Science, founded at Bangkok in 
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1937. These are in the fields of law, 
economics, and accounting. 

The following are selected titles among 
the books in Siamese. The learned King 
Maha Mongkut, or Rama IV, (1851- 
1868) did much to encourage closer rela- 
tions between Siam and the nations of 
Europe. Following the successful negotia- 
tion of a treaty between Great Britain and 
Siam made possible by Sir John Bowring 
in 1855, the Siamese Government sent em- 
bassies to the leading European powers. 
Press Comments on the Siamese Embassy 
to England (1857-1858) and Siamese Em- 
bassies to Europe by Prince Damrong are 
accounts of the reception of these Siamese 
ambassadors. These accounts appeared in 
a single volume in 1927 as a bilingual pub- 
lication. Two other titles associated with 
King Mongkut are Historical Events dur- 
ing the Early Reign of King Mongkut 
(Bangkok, 1932) and the two-volume Col- 
lection of the Letters of King Mongkut 
(Bangkok, 1925-1926). 

A book dealing with Siamese music is 
Words of Phonograph Records of Siamese 
Classical Music, compiled and published 
by the Royal Institute of Siam. This will 
be a useful volume in conjunction with 
the hundreds of recordings of Siamese 
music acquired in the past year. 

Books in western languages by noted 
authorities on Siam include the three- 
volume, historical chronicle Annales du 
Siam (Paris, Geuthner, 1926-32) trans- 
lated by Camille Notton, the noted trans- 
lator of Légendes sur le Siam et le 
Cambodge. Sir Josiah Crosby’s recent 
publication Siam: the Crossroads (London, 
Hollis and Carter, 1945) provides a good 
comparison of conditions in Siam before 
and after the 1932 revolution. 


MALAYA 


In conjunction with the recent forma- 
tion of the Malayan Union a short but valu- 
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able document was issued by the Colonial 
Office in London: Malayan Union and 
Singapore. Summary of Proposed Con- 
stitutional Arrangements (1946. Cmd. 
6749). Contemporary politics and gov- 
ernment in Malaya are discussed in Sir 
Harold MacMichael’s Report on a Mission 
to Malaya (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1946) , while an outline of Malayan 
history appears in Malaya, Outline of a 
Colony by Victor Purcell (London, Nelson, 
1946). 

An outstanding book in the field of eco- 
nomics is a publication made available by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, Malay 
Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy by 
Raymond Firth (London, Kegan Paul, 
1946). 


INDOCHINA 

Books and monographs worthy of note 
are the following: Le Futur statut de 
UV'Indochine (commentaire de la Déclara- 
tion gouvernementale du 24 mars 1945) by 
Nguyen-quoc-Dinh and Nguyen-dac-Khé 
(Paris, Dalloz, 1945) and the second edi- 
tion of J. de Galembert’s valuable hand- 
book of over 1,000 pages, Les Administra- 
tions et les services publics indochinots 
(Hanoi, Imp. Mac-Dinh-Tu, 1931). 

A new work by George Coedés dealing 
with the expansion of Indian culture in 
Southeast Asia is his Histoire ancienne des 
états Hindouises d’Extréme-orient, Hanoi, 
Imp. d’Extréme-orient, 1944. The work 
is well indexed and has numerous refer- 
ences to Burma and Siam as well as 
Indochina. 

Les Conséquences du développement 
économique du Japon pour lempire 


frangais (Paris, Hartmann, 1937) by Roger 


Lévy and L’Emigration et limmigration 
ouvriére en Indochine (Hanoi, Imp. d’Ex- 
tréme-orient, 1931) by E. Delamarre pro- 
vide two good reference sources in the 


field of economics. 
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EAST INDIES 


The fight for independence in Java and 
the proposal for a United States of Indo- 
nesia have directed the attention of stu- 
dents of political science, economics, educa- 
tion, and medicine to the varied problems 
in the colonial island empire of the Indies. 

Soetan Sjahrir, a prominent nationalist 
leader of the Indonesians, has written Jn- 
donesische Overpeinzingen (Amsterdam, 
De Bezige Bij, 1946) under the pseudonym 
of Sjahrazad. The nationalist cause is 
further stated in his Onze Strijd, now ina 
second edition. W. H. Helsdingen, noted 
editor of Mission Interrupted (Amsterdam, 
Elsevier, 1945), published De Plaats van 
Nederlandsch-Indié in het Koninkrijk; 
Stemmen van Overzee (Leiden, Brill, 
1946) which will be of value to the student 
of political science. 

‘he war has occasioned considerable re- 
search in tropical diseases. The School of 
Public Health and Tropical Medicine at 
the University of Sydney has recently issued 
a valuable study entitled The Intermediary 
Hosts of Malaria in the Netherlands East 
Indies, 2d ed., (Glebe, New South Wales, 
Australian Medical Publishing Company, 
Ltd., 1944), by Frank Henry Taylor. 

Hebraica* 

Inter arma silent Musae. The produc- 
tion and supply of Hebrew and Yiddish 
books were severely curtailed by the war. 
Not only were the main European centers 
of Jewish literary activity destroyed and 
hundreds of Jewish writers and scholars 
deported and murdered in gas chambers 
and concentration camps; but even the 
stocks held by the more prominent book- 
dealers were impounded by the Nazi au- 
thorities and removed to Germany. Fur- 
thermore, the present unsettled conditions 
in Palestine have seriously interrupted the 


*The term Hebraica is here understood to 
mean books printed in Hebrew characters, in- 
cluding those written in the Yiddish language. 


normal flow of Hebrew books from that 
country. The result of these developments 
is reflected in the paucity of Hebrew and 
Yiddish acquisitions during the past calen- 
dar year. Although orders have been 
placed for almost everything of importance 
that has appeared since 1939, less than one 
hundred volumes have been received, and 
the greater part of these were gifts of au- 
thors living on the American Continent 
and works acquired through copyright de- 
posit. To compensate for this dismal pic- 
ture, however, there has been a significant 
increase in the proportion of books coming 
from Mexico and Argentina, thriving new 
centers of Yiddish literature. A description 
of receipts from these countries and from 
other Latin-American Republics is given in 
the supplement following this section. 

The destruction wrought by the war and 
the wholesale obliteration of homes and 
associations have given rise to a kind of 
literature of reminiscence, a nostalgic ef- 
fort to recapture and record past glories 
before they are lost to recollection com- 
pletely. Foremost among works of this 
type received by the Library is the late 
Reuben Brainin’s Fun mein lebens-buch 
(New York, 1946), a series of autobio- 
graphical sketches by the noted Hebrew 
journalist and critic (whose literary re- 
mains are now in the custody of the New 
York Public Library). Edited  post- 
humously by Nachman Meisel, the ener- 
getic secretary of the Yiddisher Kultur 
Farband (Ykuf), this volume covers the 
early years of Brainin’s life in Ladie and 
the first stages of his literary activity in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. Interesting 
sidelights are afforded on such celebrated 
literary figures as Isaac Meyer Dick, “the 
Yiddish Dickens,” S. J. Fiinn, and Kalman 
Shulman. There is also a fascinating ac- 
count, in typical Brainin style, of how the 
first Hebrew speech ever to be heard in 
Russia was delivered by the author, in the 
eighties, before the Safah Berurah (He- 
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brew-speaking) club of Moscow. Cover- 
ing the same general period is Meisel’s 
further volume, Fargeier un mitzeitler 
(New York, 1946), which discusses and 
appraises such earlier and later literary 
masters as Dick, Sholem Aleichem (Solo- 
mon Rabinovich), J. L. Peretz, the histo- 
rian Simon Dubnow (murdered in Poland 
during the war), Brainin, and Sholem 
Asch; while in his J. L. Peretz (New York, 
1945) the same author offers an assessment 
of the famous Hebrew and Yiddish poet 
and playwright on the occasion of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of his death. 

Through all these works runs a percep- 
tible undertone of sorrow for things that 
once were and no more are, but nowhere is 
this note sounded more strongly than in 
Elias Shulman’s slender volume, Yung 
Vilna (New York, 1946), commemorat- 
ing the younger school of Yiddish littera- 
teurs and enthusiasts who found their in- 
tellectual and cultural home in the “Jeru- 
salem of Lithuania” during the decade im- 
mediately preceding the Second World 
War. Some of these writers and students 
have now found their way to the Americas, 
but many were victims of the holocaust and 
perished before their powers could develop. 

Of works dealing with the contemporary 
literary scene, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant to be received recently is Isaac E. 
Rontch’s Amerika in der yidishe literatur 
(New York, 1945). Included in this vol- 
ume are critical appraisals of Sholem Asch, 
David Pinski, and Peretz Hirshbein. There 
is also a serviceable discussion of antholo- 
gies of Yiddish poetry and a bibliography 
which includes a particularly useful section 
on the Negro in Yiddish literature. An- 
other important work in this category is 
Noah Isaac Gotlib’s Sovietitshe shreiber 
(Montreal, 1945), a collection of critical 
notices concerning contemporary Yiddish 
writers in Russia, including Itzik Feffer, 
M. Daniel, and Ilia Ehrenburg. A note- 
worthy feature of the volume is a discussion 
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of the work of female poets in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the field of belles-lettres, the following 
are worthy of mention: Noah Gotlib’s 
Uberbau (Montreal, 1940-41), the first 
installment of a trilogy; Itzik Feffer’s Gek- 
libnes (Kiev, 1940) ; and Chaim Grade’s 
Doirois (New York, 1945), a slender vol- 
ume of poems by a young survivor of the 
Warsaw ghetto. A volume of essays by the 
late Simon Ginzburg published posthum- 
ously under the title of Be-masseketh 
ha-Sifruth (New York, 1944-45) is a wel- 
come addition in the genre of literary 
criticism. 

History and sociology have been espe- 
cially well represented. First place in this 
category is occupied, undoubtedly, by 
Yitzhak Fritz Baer’s monumental history 
of the Jews in Christian Spain, Toldoth 
ha-Yehudim bi-Sefarad ha-Nosrith, 2 vols. 
(Tel-Aviv, 1944-45) , recognized as among 
the major achievements of contemporary 
Jewish historiography. Important, too, is 
Isidore S. Polishuck’s two-volume treatise, 
Di entviklung funm Europdishen denken 
un der yidisher beitrog (Chicago, 1945), 
dealing comprehensively with the “Jewish” 
content of European thought and phil- 
osophy from Philo of Alexandria down to 
Berkeley, Hume, and more recent writers. 
Although encumbered somewhat by an 
embarras de richesse, this work provides a 
useful account of the philosophies of 
Saadya, Maimonides, and other leading 
Jewish thinkers against the background of 
contemporary intellectual activity, and 
traces several arresting parallels between 
the ideas of Jewish writers and those of 
their non-Jewish successors. More strictly 
sociological in approach is Menashe 
Unger’s Hasiduth un lebn (New York, 
1946), which examines the background, 
rise and fall of the Hassidic movement in 
Eastern Europe. Noteworthy in Unger’s 
discussion is his emphasis upon the condi- 
tions of rural life as a primary factor in 
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the creation and spread of this pietistic 
form of faith. There are also useful sec- 
tions on the role of women in the Hassidic 
movement, on the use of Hassidic legends 
as historical sources, and on the circum- 
stances which led to the degeneration of 
Hassidism. The second part of the book 
deals more specifically with such Hassidic 
worthies as Nahum of Grodno, Neta of 
Chelm, and other illustrious rabbis. Of 
more contemporary interest is Shalom 
Schwartz’s Max Nordau _ be-Iggerotav 
(Jerusalem, 1944) , which paints a portrait 
of the great Zionist leader (one of the first 
collaborators of Theodor Herzl) as seen 
through his correspondence. This work 
should be read in connection with Nordau’s 
own Erinnerungen (Leipzig, 1928) and 
the intimate biography by his widow and 
daughter (Anna and Maxa Nordau, Max 
Nordau, a Biography, New York, 1943). 

An interesting and diverting excursion 
along the bypaths of Jewish history is Isaac 
Rivkind’s Der kamf kegen azortspielen 
bei Yiden (New York, 1946). Published 
by the Yiddish Scientific Institute, which 
has done and is doing such noteworthy 
work in the field of Jewish sociology, this 
volume examines the attitude of Jews to- 
wards card-playing and gambling as re- 
vealed in literary sources throughout the 
ages. It contains a series of entertaining 
illustrations. 

In an entirely different category, but 
likewise of considerable sociological inter- 
est, is Joseph Cohen’s Di yidish-anarchis- 
tishe bawegung in Amerika (Philadelphia, 
1945) , which deals with the early struggles 
of the Jewish labor movement in this coun- 
try and with the colorful history of Jewish 
radical thought. The work was issued in 
connection with the fortieth anniversary of 
Philadelphia Branch 27 of the Workmen’s 
Circle. An equally significant contribution 
to Yiddish political literature is Chaim 
Zhitlowsky’s Yid un welt (New York, 
1945), the first volume of this noted 





thinker’s collected writings published post- 
humously by a special People’s Committee. 
The influence of Zhitlowsky upon Jewish 
thought, especially in the realm of Nation- 
alism, has been considerable, and this pub- 
lication of his collected writings is therefore 
to be welcomed. 

Of works dealing specifically with Jewish 
life in Palestine, mention may be made 
especially of Leib Spizman’s A fiertel yor- 
hundert Histadrus (New York, 1946), 
which sketches the first twenty-five years 
of the Federation of Jewish Labor Organi- 
zations in Palestine, and includes reprints of 
essays by such noted Palestinian leaders as 
the late Chaim Arlosoroff and David Ben 
Gurion. A volume on problems of social 
security in Palestine, Isaac Kaminsky’s 
Ba’ayoth ha-Ochlosin we-ha-Bitahon ha- 
soziali (Tel-Aviv, 1943-44), may also be 
noted for its full and reliable statistical 
documentation. 

The two most notable acquisitions in the 
field of Talmudic studies are Jacob David 
Herzog’s edition of the Mishnaic tractates, 
Berachoth, Peah, and Demai, published 
in 1945 by the Harry Fischel Institute in 
Jerusalem, and the first volume of Simon 
Hammelburg’s Mishnah ’Aruchah (Am- 
sterdam, 1939), covering the order Mo’ed. 
The first, which is the work of the son of 
Palestine’s Chief Rabbi, contains, besides 
text and commentary, a faithful yet literary 
English rendering, while the second in- 
cludes a commentary and translation in 
Dutch. 

The Hebraic Section of the Library of 
Congress has always been especially rich 
in bibliography. A significant addition 
during the past year is the Yivo bibliografie 
(New York, 1943), which is an index of all 
books and articles issued by the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute. Now transferred from 
Vilna to New York, this institution has 
made very many notable contributions to 
Jewish lore, so that the present index will 
be of inestimable use to students and 
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scholars. Another interesting addition is 
a series of bibliographies dealing with sport 
in Palestine. These are the work of Lipa 
Levitan, and their titles are as follows: 
Sifruth ha-Sport be-Erez Yisrael (Tel- 
Aviv, 1942), Bibliografiyah Sportivith 
(Tel-Aviv, 1943), Bibliografiyah le-tole- 
doth ha-sport be-Erez Yisrael (Tel-Aviv, 
1944), and Tosefeth le-Bibliografiyah ha- 
sportivith (Tel-Aviv, 1945). 


Yiddish Acquisitions from 
Latin America 


Although the presence of Jews in Latin 
America goes back to the days of the earliest 
Spanish colonization, the Yiddish-speaking 
element in these countries is of rather re- 
cent origin, beginning perhaps not earlier 
than the 1880's, when the religious persecu- 
tion and the pogroms of Eastern Europe 
forced multitudes of Jews to migrate to the 
Western Hemisphere, where the United 
States and her sister republics gave them 
asylum. Through the efforts of the Jewish 
Colonization Association (founded in 1891 
by Baron Maurice de Hirsch) and others, 
thousands of these immigrants were en- 
couraged to settle in Latin America, the 
vast majority of them finding a permanent 
home in Argentina. Here are now found 
the best-organized Jewish communities, 
served by numerous flourishing institutions 
catering to their religious, cultural, and 
communal needs. 

Until last year, the holdings of the Li- 
brary of Congress in Latin American Yid- 
dish publications were very meagre, titles 
having been acquired in a haphazard man- 
ner. During the period under review, 
however, energetic efforts were made to 
bring into the Library a representative se- 
lection of the best in Yiddish literature of 
the countries south of the border. Direct 
contacts were established with authors, 
publishers, literary societies, and dealers, 
and the first fruits of these labors were ap- 
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parent in the heavy influx of books, pam- 
phlets, and journals. 

The most significant acquisitions from 
the librarian’s point of view were the Youel- 
buch of the Comité de homenaje a “El 
Diario israelita” (Buenos Aires, 1940) is- 
sued in honor of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Di idishe zeitung (Spanish title, El 
Diario israelita) , and the Antologie fun de 
yidisher literatur in Argentine of the 
Comité de homenaje al diario “Di Presse” 
(Buenos Aires, 1944) 
this newspaper’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 
These two dailies are the most outstanding 
Yiddish papers in South America, each 
having a paid circulation of more than 
twenty thousand. The contributors to the 
Yovel-buch are active in the cultural, com- 
munal, commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
and social life of Argentine Jewry, and 
their reviews of Jewish accomplishment in 
all these phases are of value to the historian. 
The Antologie is an anthology of Yiddish 
literature in Argentina, with portraits 
and bio-bibliographies of the contributing 
authors. Of especial interest and value to 
the bibliographer is the extensive and ap- 
parently complete bibliography of all the 
Yiddish and Hebrew books, pamphlets, and 
journals ever published in Argentina; the 
items in each classification of this listing, 
the work of Wolf Bresler, are arranged 
alphabetically by the name of the author. 
Both volumes have added Spanish title 
pages as well as summaries in Spanish—a 
consideration in making the books acces- 
sible to a wider public. 

No one writing of Yiddish literature in 
South America can afford to disregard the 
work of Marcos Alpersohn. Often called 
the “dean of Yiddish letters in Argentina,” 
this prolific and aging writer has agreed 
to send the Library all his published works, 
and to transmit his new books immediately 
after publication. Coming to Argentina 
in 1891, he took an active part in the 
founding of the agricultural colony Mau- 
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ricio. Most of his work deals with agri- 
culture and colonization, although he has 
also written many sketches and narratives 
treating of the Jewish colonists’ life in Ar- 
gentina. Among the more popular titles 
of the recent gifts of this author are Ruth 
(Buenos Aires, 1934), a historical drama 
in three acts; Af argentiner erd (Buenos 
Aires, 1931), a novel of Jewish life in Ar- 
gentina; Di arendators fun kultur (Buenos 
Aires, 1933), a comedy in three acts; Der 
linjera (Buenos Aires, 1937), a novel of 
South American life; and Derzeilungen 
fun feld (Buenos Aires, 1943) , short stories 
of Jewish life in the colonial settlements of 
Argentina. Of great importance to the 
historian of Jewish life in Argentina is 
Alpersohn’s three-volume work, Dreisik 
yor in Argentine (Buenos Aires, 1922-28), 
which is the author’s memoirs of thirty 
years. 

In discussing the drama, special men- 
tion must be made of Nechemias Zucker, 
who is active in Jewish theatrical circles 
of Argentina and director of the Sociedad 
de Actores Israelitas there. Specializing in 
the one-act form of drama-writing, he has 
in his later work attempted the longer play. 
Among recent accessions of the former type 
are his Far dramkreizn (Buenos Aires, 
1933), a collection of one-act plays and 
Wen di nacht falt zu (Buenos Aires, 1934) ; 
of his later plays, there have been received 
In nomen fun gerechtikeit (Buenos Aires, 
1935); Fun alz zu bislech (Buenos Aires, 
1935), which includes sketches and stories; 
and Fabrikantn (Buenos Aires, 1937). His 
most recent work is Fir doroth idish teater 
(Buenos Aires, 1944), which traces the 
story of four generations of the Jewish the- 
atre, as reflected in the biography of Zina 
Rapel, well-known Jewish thespienne. 
Among other drama acquisitions may be 
noted M. N. Grudzien’s Der blutiker onheib 
(Montevideo, 1945), a drama in four acts, 
dealing with the Nazi invasion of Poland 
in 1939, 





Poetry is very well represented in the 
year’s acquisitions. The first published 
work in book form by the young poetess 
Nechama Lerer is her Muter Hanah fun 
Grabowiez (Buenos Aires, 1945), a dra- 
matic poem portraying very feelingly the 
sufferings of the Nazi victims in Poland. 
José Winiecki of Mexico City is represented 
by Oif biblische motiwn (Mexico, 1939), 
which consists of aphorisms, epigrams, and 
apothegms based on Biblical themes. 
Among the best poetic contributions of 
Montevideo, which is often included within 
the literary boundaries of Buenos Aires, are 
Elie Verblun’s latest works, Di schlacht farn 
mentsh (Montevideo, 1944) and Heiliker 
asch (Montevideo, 1945). Other works of 
poetry include Abraham Szewach’s Zeit- 
lider (Buenos Aires, 1944), handsomely 
illustrated by Isaac Munakier; and Kehos 
Kliger’s Mit leib un lebn (Buenos Aires, 
1943), poems and ballads, and A feifl in 
frimorgn (Buenos Aires, 1944) , a collection 
of fine lyric poems. 

In Yiddish prose literature, the most 
outstanding work was Tate un zun (Buenos 
Aires, 1945) by the young Hanan J. Ayalti 
(originally Klenbort), who has this year 
taken up residence in the United States. 
Awarded the Louis LaMed Yiddish prize 
for 1943, this novel deals with Jewish life 
in Paris after the Nazi occupation. Ayalti’s 
Der hotel wos existirt nit (Montevideo, 
1944) is a novel of Jewish life in Paris in 
ante bellum (World War II) days. The 
detailed story of the travels of the manu- 
script of this latter work would read like a 
romantic adventure: the manuscript was 
completed August 31, 1939 and was 
smuggled out of Nazi-occupied Paris to 
southern France, whence it wandered 
through Spain, Portugal, the British censor 
at Trinidad, and finally arrived in South 
America. The first published novel by 
Leon Halpern, Geistike sklafn (Monte- 
video, 1943-44), has been well received, 
as has José Winiecki’s Baginen (Mexico, 
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1944), a novel of Jewish life in Mexico. 
Berl Grinberg’s Blut un wein (Buenos Aires, 
1944) and Golde Krimer Gutman’s Zwis- 
chen berg (Buenos Aires, 1945) are collec- 
tions of short stories by these able Argentine 
writers. Of the work of Meir Corona, ac- 
tive in Yiddish literary circles in Mexico, 
the Library has received Heimische ment- 
shn (Mexico, 1939) and Zeitn (Mexico, 
1943), both of which include short stories 
on various aspects of Jewish life. 

A field receiving special attention has 
been that of children’s literature. Note- 
worthy among recent acquisitions are Felix 
Catovsky’s Kleinwarg (Buenos Aires, 1945) 
and Victor Spritzer’s Morgnfreid (Buenos 
Aires, 1936), both stories for children; 
Spritzer’s Zidele fidele (Buenos Aires, 
1937), children’s stories in verse; and 
Samuel Chesler’s Himmel un erd (Buenos 
Aires, 1944) and Feigl in der luftn (Buenos 
Aires, 1939), which are poems and rounds 
for children. The juvenile reader has lost 
a true friend in the recent death of Litman 
Geltman, who used the pseudonym S. 
Freilach. Since 1931 Geltman had devoted 
himself to the difficult task of writing for 
children. His Meine heldn (Buenos Aires, 
1944) includes stories especially dear to 
them. 
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Among recent accessions of journals and 
newspapers are Montevideer blimelech 
(Spanish title, Florecillas montevideanas), 
an illustrated monthly magazine for chil- 
dren, which began publication in Novem- 
ber 1945; Hawaner lebn (Spanish title, 
Vida habanera), a semi-weekly published 
in Havana; Ikuf, a monthly journal pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires since 1940 by the 
local branch of the Yiddisher Kultur Far- 
band, which carries on cultural and literary 
activities among Yiddish-speaking groups; 
and the Yor-buch fun yidishn yishuv in 
Argentine (vol. 1, 1945), a new annual de- 
voted to a review of the literary and com- 
munal achievement of the collective Jew- 
ish community of the Argentine Republic. 
Worthy of special note is the journal Argen- 
tiner Yivo schriftn, published irregularly 
by the Instituto Cientifico Judio, the Ar- 
gentine branch of the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute, one of whose purposes is to collect 
and preserve materials pertaining to Jew- 
ish life. The Instituto occupies its own 
building in Buenos Aires, having a large 
library and archival collection, with up-to- 
date facilities for research. It is the most 
active force in the development of a re- 
search center for investigation in Jewish 
social studies in Latin America. 
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ITH the end of hostilities in the 

Second World War, the Li- 

brary of Congress undertook to 
secure the wartime publications of all those 
European countries from which the flow of 
literature had virtually stopped during the 
previous years. Along with a considera- 
ble amount of material from the few 
neutral countries, the Library once again 
receives quantities of current publications 
from Italy, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Denmark, Poland, and Russia. The fol- 
lowing report is concerned with these and 
earlier publications in the field of philoso- 
phy and religion which have been received 
in the past two years. 

To mention a few examples of wartime 
publications, the Library has now obtained 
Henri Ghéon’s work, Saint Martin, “le 
philosophe inconnu” and French mystic 
of the later eighteenth century (1941) ; 
the French edition of Du Verbe incarné 
by the leading Russian neo-mystic Sergei 
Bulgakov (Paris, 1943); Eugéne Susini’s 
two-volume work, Franz von Baader et le 
romantisme mystique (Paris, 1942) and his 
edition of Lettres inédites de Franz von 
Baader (Paris, 1942); a Swiss edition of 
Johann Valentin Andrea’s Die chymische 
Hochzeit des Christian Rosenkreuz of 1459 
in a modern German version (Zurich, 
1942); N. M. H. van der Burg’s ’Arép- 
pnta-dpwyeva-Spyta (Amsterdam, 1939) ; 
the Dutch “Humanist” and “spiritual re- 
former” Dirk Volkertszoon Coornhert’s 
interesting Zedekunst in a Leiden edition 
of 1942; Kaj Harald Leininger Munk’s 
Kristus och Danmark, Danish anti-Nazi 
sermons smuggled during the war from 
Denmark and published in 1943 in Stock- 


Philosophy and Religion 


holm; and English, French, and German 
publications brought out just before the 
outbreak of the war by the zoopsychological 
laboratory at Moscow and the Laboratoire 
de Psychologie Experimentale of the Uni- 
versity of Cracow. 

Apart from these streams of current for- 
eign literature the Library acquired a con- 
siderable number of foreign works of the 
earlier twentieth century which had not 
been previously purchased. Within the 
colorful variety of items of this kind may 
be mentioned: Hans Ehrenberg’s German 
edition of politico-philosophical documents 
of Russian thinkers of the last century en- 
titled Oestliches Christentum (1925) —se- 
lections from Petr Chaadaev, Konstantin 
Aksakov, Aleksei Khomiakov, Konstantin 
Leontiev, etc.; the German poet Rudolf 
Borchardt’s interesting translation of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia—an excellent 
print of the Bremer Presse, 1930; Friedrich 
Wolters’ Herrschaft und Dienst, a work 
especially characteristic of the intellectual 
atmosphere of the “George-Kreis,” a print 
of the Einhorn Presse ; works by well-known 
psychoanalysts, such as Karl Abraham, 
Otto Rank, Hanns Sachs, the Swiss pastor 
Oskar Pfister, and Harald Schultz-Henke, 
in whose Der gehemmte Mensch (1940), 
the polemics against Freud seem to derive 
from political rather than scientific differ- 
ences; related literature by Carl Gustav 
Jung and Jorge Thenon of Buenos Aires; 
A. Winterstein’s “psychoanalytical” treatise 
on the origin of tragedy (1925) ; Wolfgang 
Wieland’s Der Flirt, 1927; Karl Teschitz’s 
“‘sexualékonomisches” anti-Nazi book Re- 
ligion, Kirche, Religionsstreit in Deutsch- 
land, Copenhagen, 1935; Helmut Hatz- 
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feld’s Geschichte der franzésischen Auf- 
klgrung, Munich, 1922; Artur Lands- 
berger’s Gott Satan; oder das Ende des 
Christentums, 1923; Hans Reimann’s Die 
Dinte wider das Blut, a satire on one of the 
most vulgar pre-Nazi “religious” propa- 
ganda books by Artur Dinter; Salomo 
Friedlaender’s lively Wie durch ein Prisma, 
Gedanken und Blicke im Zeitchen Kants, 
1924; Paul Gastrow’s work on Johann 
Salomo Semler, the opponent of G. E. Les- 
sing (1905); Richard Nicolaus Couden- 
hove-Kalergi’s Ethik und Hyperethik, Vi- 
enna, 1923; literature by and on the Vien- 
nese social reformer Josef Popper-Lynkeus ; 
and a volume of Cambridge reviews of 
Bernard Shaw’s lecture on the future of 
religion—an address delivered in 1911 
before the “Heretics.” 


Nineteenth Century 


In the field of nineteenth-century phi- 
losophy the Library was able to fill some 
unfortunate lacunae; for example, Mental 
and Moral Science, a major work of one 
of the best-known English positivists, Alex- 
ander Bain. Nor did the Library pos- 
sess one of the most characteristic writings 
of the greatest French positivist of the 
nineteenth century, August Comte. Bain’s 
work has been acquired in the first edition 
of 1868, and Comte’s Calendrier positiviste 
in the edition of 1852. The youthful book 
of the well-known English moralist, James 
Martineau, The Rationale of Religious En- 
quiry, was acquired in the third edition, 
1845, and the once rather influential The 
Nature of the Atonement, by the “heretic” 
Scott, John McLeod Campbell, in the sixth 
edition of 1886. Works of greater rarity 
were secured in the realm of German and 
American philosophies of the nineteenth 
century, such as the Vorschule zur specula- 
tiven Theologie des positiven Christentums 
(2d augmented ed., 1846) by Anton 
Giinther, the “Cartesius correctus.” This 
lively Catholic thinker of remarkably bril- 
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liant wit was represented in the Library 


until now only by secondary sources of ma- 
terial. The works of Immanuel Hermann 
Fichte have been supplemented by the pur- 
chase of his Die philosophische Lehren von 
Recht, Staat und Sitte in Deutschland, 
Frankreich und England, 1850; Uber 
Gegensatz Wendepunkt und Ziel heutiger 
Philosophie, 1832; and Beitrage zur Char- 
akteristik der neueren Philosophie, Zur 
Vermittlung der Gegensatze, 1829. Gott- 
hilf Heinrich Schubert, the romantic 
philosopher, translator of Claude Saint 
Martin into German and author of a re- 
markable work on the Symbolik des 
Traumes is now represented by three more 
of his works: Ansichten von der Nachtseite 
der Naturwissenschaft, 1st ed., 1808; Lehr- 
buch der Menschen- und Sceelenkunde, 
1838; and Altes und Neues aus dem Gebiet 
der inneren Seelenkunde. The  semi- 
romanticist Georg Friedrich Daumer, the 
famous translator of Oriental poetry and 
analyst of the strange educational phenom- 
enon of Kaspar Hauser, is represented now 
by another of his books, the two volumes 
of his Der Mystagog. Das Geisterreich in 
Glauben, Vorstellung, Sage und Wirklich- 
keit, 1867. Of more general than merely 
philosophic interest are two pamphlets by 
that aggressive opponent of Schelling, the 
rationalist Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob 
Paulus, the Entdeckungen iiber die Entdec- 
kungen unserer neuesten Philosophen, 
Bremen, 1835 and Zur Sicherung meiner 
Ehre, Heidelberg, 1819. A volume by 
Johann Peter Eckermann, the interpreter 
of Goethe’s old age philosophy, concerning 
his legal dispute with the eminent publish- 
ing house F. A. Brockhaus, should also be 
mentioned. 

The Library’s holdings were further 
rounded out by the acquisition of such his- 
torically interesting works as the Hegelian 
Emil Feuerlein’s Sittenlehre des Altertums, 
1857; the Hegelian Franz Chlebik’s Kraft 
und Stoff with its strange theory of the 
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atom; the pacifist and internationalist Karl 
Christian Planck’s Seele und Geist, 1871; 
the great historian of philosophy Johann 
Eduard Erdmann’s Grundriss der Psycho- 
logie, 1842; the Strasbourg Protestant ra- 
tionalist Isaak Haffner’s Predigten und 
Homilien, 1823-26; the liberal statesman 
and novelist Joseph Hillebrand’s Der Or- 
ganismus der philosophischen Idee, 1842; 
Fr. Arndt’s work on Johann Arndt, the 
mystic and moralist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and J. E. von Giinthert’s Charakter- 
bild of Friedrich Theodor Vischer, the emi- 
nent philosopher of the arts, 1889. 

Jakob Friedrich Fries, who, according to 
the Neufriesische Schule of German philos- 
ophers and psychiatrists, and according to 
the distinguished theologian Rudolf Otto, 
has to be ranked as high as or higher than 
Immanuel Kant, is represented now by 
his Die mathematische Naturphilosophie 
nach philosophischer Methode bearbeitet. 
1822. 

The holdings in Danish philosophy of 
the nineteenth century were primarily en- 
riched by new editions of Sgren Kierke- 
gaard and by the Samlede Skrifter of his 
brother Peter Christian Kierkegaard, Co- 
penhagen, 1902. 

In the fields of American philosophy and 
theology of the nineteenth century, the Li- 
brary acquired one of the rather rare 
pamphlets by Lorenzo Dow (1777-1834), 
the eccentric Connecticut preacher and 
“inventor of camp meetings.” This com- 
paratively early work of the fiery, restless, 
“traveling missionary on horseback” 
(A Chain, with Its 
or, Polemical Reflections, Poughkeepsie, 
printed by Paraclete Potter, 1809) is a 
fitting supplement to the Library’s other 


Concomitants: 


holdings of Dow’s often somewhat confused 
and confusing sermons in which he showed, 


for instance, why “the Supreme Governor 
of the World . . 
covery of America” (Rights of Man, 1812, 
p. 33), why “the Hessian fly could not 


so long delayed the dis- 


have been brought to New England by the 
Hessian troops” (Chain, p. 7), why there 
are so many “oyster shells in the Savan- 
nahs” (Ibid, p. 8), why conscience cannot 
be the mere “result of judgment” (Jbid, p. 
70 ff.), and why man should ponder over 
so many other “historical” and philosophi- 
cal questions. 

An interesting piece of ascetic writing is 
also the rare Essay on the Advantage of 
Dying in Childhood by the Rev. B. F. Price 
of the Philadelphia Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, printed 
by John W. Woods, in Baltimore, 1854. 
Among the many high sounding reasons for 
the “advantage” enumerated in this work, 
a somewhat meaner one is set forth for 
parents, namely the “advantage of being 
relieved of a vast responsibility which most 
are inadequate to discharge” (p. 21). 

The liturgies of the Church Fathers, 
Joannes Chrysostomus and Basilius the 
Great, were purchased in a New York edi- 
tion of 1873 published “with the authoriza- 
tion of the Most Holy Governing Synod 
The Reviewer Reviewed, the 


criticism of his Princeton reviewer by the 


of Russia.” 


long-time President of Oberlin College, 
Charles Grandison Finney, is now accessible 
in the edition of 1847. Orson Pratt’s de 
Philip 
polygamy which took place in 1870 at Salt 


bate with John Newman on 
Lake City was acquired in an 1877 edition. 
Daniel Kolb Cassel’s History of the 
Mennonites (Philadelphia, D. K. Cassel, 
1888) deals with the Mennonite movement 
from the time of the Reformation, but in 
far greater detail from the time of their 
emigration to America. 

Concerning the religious discussion of the 
Negro problem, the Library added to its 
collections the Rev. Joseph Louis Tucker’s 
speech on The Relations of the Church to 
the Colored Race—a speech held “before 
the Church Congress in Richmond, 
Virginia, on the 24-27 Oct. 1882,” Jackson, 
Missouri, Charles Winkley, Steam Book 
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and Job Print, 1882. An earlier, certainly 
no less interesting, document in this field is 
a sermon by Josephus Wheaton, pastor of 
the church in Holliston, Massachusetts, on 
The Equality of Mankind and the Evils of 
Slavery—a sermon “delivered on the day 
of the annual fast, April 6, 1820” and 
printed the same year in Boston for Samuel 
T. Armstrong by Crocker & Brewster, 
“which was a sharp attack on the ‘disgrace- 
ful’ Missouri Compromise” (p. 20 ff.). 

A complete set of Signs of the Times, the 
religious publication devoted to the main- 
tenance of the “Old School or Primitive 
Baptist Faith,” founded in 1832, was re- 
ceived as a gift from its present owner, edi- 
tor, and publisher, R. Lester Dodson, 41 
Addison Avenue, Rutherford, New Jersey. 
As Mr. Dodson states that this is the only 
complete set of the periodical which exists, 
the copy can obviously claim to be a rare 
item of Americana. 


Eighteenth Century 


The holdings in eighteenth-century 
American philosophy were augmented by 
an 1852 edition of The Works of Samuel 
Hopkins, the pupil and friend of Jonathan 
Edwards, one of the founders of New Eng- 
land theology and one of the first Congre- 
gational ministers to denounce slavery. 
The number of the Library’s editions of 
Jonathan Edwards himself was increased 
by the acquisition of the four volumes of 
his works published by Leavitt and Allen, 
New York, 1851-1852, and by the Selec- 
tions from the Unpublished Writings of 
Jonathan Edwards, edited by Alexander B. 
Grosart, Edinburgh, 1865—a private edi- 
tion of only 300 copies. The earliest of the 
main works by Joseph Bellamy, disciple of 
Jonathan Edwards, was bought in a Mor- 
ristown, N. J., reprint; it is True Religion 
Delineated, 1750. 

The Kantian Johann Heinrich Abicht is 
now represented by four of his works: 
Philosophie der Erkenntnisse, Bayreuth, 
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1791; Kritische Briefe tiber die Méglichkeit 
einer wahren wissenschaftlichen Moral, 
Nuremberg, 1793; Hermias, Erlangen, 
1794; and Anleitung und Materialien zu 
einem logisch praktischen Institut, 1796; J. 
G. Ratze by his popularizing Kantische 
Blumenlese, Zittau, 1799; Jacob Friedrich 
Abel, the teacher and friend of the poet 
Friedrich Schiller, whose ““Verbrecher aus 
verlorener Ehre,” according to Karl Goe- 
decke, was inspired by Abel, by four of his 
works: Plan einer systematischen Meta- 
physik, Stuttgart, 1787; Versuch tiber die 
Natur der spekulativen Vernunft, Frank- 
furt, 1787; Philosophische Untersuchungen 
itiber die Verbindung der Menschen mit 
héheren Geistern, Stuttgart, 1791; and 
Ausfiihrliche Darstellung des Grundes un- 
seres Glaubens an Unsterblichkeit, Frank- 
furt, 1826. The Opuscula theologica of 
Samuel Werenfels, the friend of Zinzendorf 
and a Swiss theologian of wide European 
influence, was purchased in the edition of 
1739. The Library also acquired the sec- 
ond part of Bernard Mandeville’s famous 
satire The Fable of the Bees in the first edi- 
tion of 1729 and The Hazard of a Death- 
Bed Repentance (1708) by John Dunton, 
the adventurous English bookseller who 
had tried to learn Indian customs in New 
England. 

Jean Alexis Borrelly’s Eléments de lart 
de penser was bought in a Spanish trans- 
lation, Elementos del arte de pensar, 
Madrid, Aznar, 1797. This translation, 
along with the fact that Borrelly lived at the 
court of Frederick II in Berlin, shows how 
much more recognition the French writer 
found in the Spanish and German speaking 
world than in England or even in France. 


Seventeenth Century 


Richard Allestree, one of the provosts of 
Eton College in the seventeenth century, 
supposed author of The Whole Duty of 
Man, a work which recently met with in- 
creased interest, is now represented by 
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another book anonymously published, The 
Art of Contentment, Oxford, 1675. 

Astrologico-philosophical and historical 
topics are dealt with in Daniel Berck- 
ringer’s Dissertatio historico-politica de 
cometis, Utrecht, 1665, and in Godfridus, 
The Knowledge of Things Unknown, Lon- 
don, 1697. Of Bible commentaries may be 
mentioned the early English edition of 
Richard Simon’s epoch-making Histoire 
critique du Vieux Testament, 1682; An- 
tonio Agelli’s work on the psalms and 
canticles, Paris, 1611; and Robert Rollock’s 
lectures on the 2nd Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, 1606. Among the historically in- 
teresting sermons of the seventeenth 
century only the following may be listed: 
A Cordiall for a Fainting Soule, 1649, by 
John Collinges, the Presbyterian divine 
who denied that the date of Christ’s birth 
can be fixed; James Ussher’s sermon on 
the unity of the Catholic Faith, 1687; 
the aggressive Simon Ford on God's 
judgments, 1678; and The Workes (Ser- 
mons) of Samuel Hieron, the once influen- 
tial London and Devonshire preacher, 
published probably in 1620. 

Further comparatively rare works which 
were recently purchased are: the 1673 
edition of Some Opinions of Mr. Hobbes 
Considered in a Second Dialogue between 
Philautus and Timothy by John Eachard, 
the vice-chancellor of Cambridge Univer- 
sity; the Tractatus de origine animae 
of Christof Sand, son of the amanuensis of 
Hugo Grotius, Cosmopoli (in fact, pub- 
lished in Amsterdam), 1671; Georg Moe- 
bius’ treatise on oracles, Leipzig, 1685 and 
his essay on the Brazen Serpent, 1686; the 
first English edition of Abel Rodolphe 
Ladevéze’s biography of the French Prot- 
estant theologian, Jean Claude of Charen- 





ton, 1688; John of Salisbury’s Metalogicus, 

Leiden, 1639; and Edmond Richer’s com- 
> > 

paratively complete edition of Joannes 

Gerson, the “doctor christianissimus” and 

chancellor of Paris University in the 

fourteenth century. 


Sixteenth Century 


The violently polemical Calvino-T urcis- 
mus by William Rainolds, the English con- 
vert to Catholicism, was purchased in the 
first edition of 1597. Interesting works of 
the first few years of the Reformation are: 
Joseph Pollinger’s dialogue between a priest 
and a knight, Von ainer Stetir tiber die 
Gaistlichenn, Augsburg, S. Grimm, 1522; 
several first editions of Luther’s writings 
(with slight variations from the Weimar 
Gesammtausgabe of the Werke) ; and the 
first edition of Ad illustriss. @ inutctiss. 
principes et populos Germaniae by the 
Italian Dominican Thomas Rhadinus 
(1520), to which Melanchthon replied in 
1521. 

The famous Summa doctrinae christi- 
anae by Petrus Canisius, the leading Jesuit 
and anti-reformer of the sixteenth century, 
was bought in an early edition of 1560; Lu- 
dovico Barbo’s Modus Meditadi et Oradi 
written in the fourteenth century, in the 
edition of 1523; Joannes Arboreus’ intro- 
duction to dialectics in the Paris edition of 
1539; Joannes Stella’s biographies of popes 
in the Basel edition of 1507; Bartolomeo 
Platina’s work on the same subject and his 
dialogues on true nobility along with his 
eulogy on Basilius Bessarion (one of the 
leading Greek refugees at the time of the 
Italian Renaissance) in the Venice edition 
of 1504. 

Davip BAUMGARDT 
Consultant in Philosophy 














Slavica 


HE following report includes publi- 

cations in the Slavic languages re- 

ceived during the calendar year 
1946. In several cases (law, fine arts, ge- 
ography, and science), the subject matter 
of this report overlaps that of other reports 
appearing in the Quarterly Journal. Ref- 
erence should therefore be made to those 
reports for complete accounts of acquisi- 
tions in those fields. 

The Library’s acquisitions policy in the 
field of Russian publications has been de- 
scribed in my recent article on the Library’s 
Russian program and activities, which ap- 
peared in the August 1946 issue of the 
American Review on the Soviet Union. 
There is therefore no need for a restatement 
here. Reprints of the article may be ob- 
tained from the Publications Officer of the 
Library. 

Annual reports on current acquisitions 
nevertheless give the Library’s recommend- 
ing officers a most welcome opportunity to 
record the good points scored during the 
year, to show the instances where expec- 
tations failed to materialize, and to correct 
public misconceptions which can, though 
unintentionally, adversely affect efforts to 
develop the Library’s collections. 

No one concerned with Russian acquisi- 
tions can deny the peculiar difficulties con- 
fronting him in the endeavor to unearth 
and secure new and significant sources of 
information on Russia. These difficulties 
are of a manifold nature. The book hun- 
yer of the Russian reading public, intensi- 
fied by the pillage of thousands of Soviet 
libraries by the Germans, narrows consid- 
erably the margin of Russian publications 
available for foreign export. In the words 
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of a recent report received from Moscow, 
“Stock of a given book is sold sometimes 
literally within a few hours after it reaches 
the shelves.” The destruction of printing 
establishments in Soviet Russia during the 
war, so far only partly restored, the still 
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serious paper shortage, and other technical 
difficulties leave the demand for Soviet 
books unsatisfied even at home. Finally, 
the Soviet Government’s rigid control over 
the availability of various groups of ma- 
terials and even of definite items for foreign 
consumption is perhaps the most serious 
obstacle to a free exchange of news, infor- 
mation, and cultural goods between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It 
must be stated, however, that the amount— 
though not always the scope—of materials 
received by the Library of Congress in 1946 
through the courtesy of the All-Union 
Lenin Library of Moscow was in general 
quite satisfactory. 

The Library during 1946 received 32 
newspapers and 162 periodicals in the 
Slavic languages, most of them coming 
from Soviet Russia. It deserves to be noted 
that the Library has been able to secure 
regular receipt not only of such well-known 
Soviet dailies as Izvestiia, Pravda, and 
Trud, but also of a great variety of central 
and local Government and Party papers, 
thus facilitating the study of life in the 
USSR and in the Soviet constituent repub- 
lics and national regions. 

As to books, the Library obtained during 
1946 well over seven thousand items from 
all sources. The lack of major current 
bibliographies, however, has hindered a 
systematic, balanced, and well-planned 
selection of new Russian acquisitions 
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and has made difficult a completely 
satisfactory evaluation of the Library’s re- 
cent accessions of Soviet materials. The 
total output of Soviet printing presses in 
1946 remains a mystery to foreign ob- 
servers, although a cursory examination of 
the amount and contents of recent Soviet 
publications now available for investigation 
at the Library provides sufficient evidence 
of Soviet Russia’s postwar resurgence in 
the fields of scholarly research and general 
book production. 


Belles-Lettres 


Among the books lately published in the 
Soviet Union, judging by those received at 
the Library during the period under re- 
view, belles-lettres have been given a prom- 
inent place. Works of better and lesser 
known Soviet authors—fiction, plays, and 
poetry—seem to have helped the Soviet 
populace, “‘a nation in mourning,” to heal 
the wounds of war and to find respite from 
the still rather gloomy everyday life. How- 
ever, the non-political or, to be more pre- 
cise, the insufficiently communistic ideology 
of some of these writings, notably his- 
torical novels, “individualistic” poetry, and 
so on, has lately evoked the wrath of the 
Party. Once more the official Party line 
enjoins Soviet writers to project the 
heroism of the past days of the Revolu- 
tion and the “Great Patriotic War” into 
the present postwar period of what is said 
to be “expanded socialist reconstruction.” 

The Library has already obtained some 
of the works of Soviet writers which were 
awarded the Stalin prizes for literature in 
1946. On the other hand, the ill-fated 
writings of Soviet authors who have lately 
fallen into disfavor with the regime and 
who by Party dictum were purged from 
the Union of Soviet Writers can also be 
found in the Library’s collections. 

Of the elder generation of Soviet au- 
thors, the works of Esenin and Maiakovskii 
(both of whom committed suicide), 





Gor’kii, Gladkov, Leonov, Prishvin, and 
Aleksei Tolstoi are, judging by the appear- 
ance of new editions, still in vogue in Soviet 
Russia. Numerous reprints of Pushkin, 
Griboedov, Davydov, Leskov, Nekrasov, 
Ostrovskii, Tiutchev, Turgenev, Leo Tol- 
stoi, and Uspenskii also show the continued 
interest of Communist Russia in _pre- 
Revolutionary Russian literature. The 
State Publishing House for Literature has 
also announced the publication of a new 
edition of Chekhov’s collected works pre- 
pared by S. Balukhatyi, V. Potemkin, and 
N. Tikhonov. 
with the Soviet readers, young and old, is 
the Russian La Fontaine, Krylov, who for 
25 years, from 1816 to 1841, was Librarian 
of the Imperial Public Library at St. 
Petersburg. Henry W. Longfellow once 
remarked that he had begun to study Rus- 
sian because he wanted “to come into touch 
with Russian literature and study Krylov 


But particularly popular 


face to face, as there was an ocean of 
wisdom in his fables.” 

Among the recent Soviet novels widely 
read and discussed are A. Fadeev’s Molo- 
daia Gvardiia, 1945, a glorified tale of 
Soviet youth; F. Panferov’s Borba za Mir, 
1946, homage to the prodigious war effort 
of the Russian civilian; V. Safonov’s 
Doroga na prostor, 1945, an epic of the 
conquest of Siberia; an historical novel by 
S. Sergeev-Tsenskii, Brusilovskii Proryv, 
1943-44; and a children’s novel by V. 
Kaverin, Dva Kapitana, 1945. The third 
unfinished part of the historical novel Peter 
the First by the coryphaeus of modern Rus- 
sian literature, Aleksei Tolstoi, was also 
published in 1946. According to his 
widow, Tolstoi did not intend to continue 
his epic beyond the battle of Poltava in 
1709. “What was I to do with my heroes 
when they grew old?” he observed frankly 
in one of his letters 





a revealing statement 
to be made in a land where life expectation 
is under 45 and 63 percent of its inhabi- 
tants were in 1939 under the age of 30. 
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About 140 Soviet writers are said to 
have been killed in the Second World War. 
From those who worked as war correspond- 
ents and observers abroad (Ilia Ehrenburg, 
Konstantin Simonov, Leonid Sobolev, V. 
Grossman, V. Shklovskii, and others), the 
Library possesses volumes of terse political 
reportage. Recent literary studies include: 
L. Timofeev’s theory of literature (1945) ; 
V. Golubkov’s discussion of methods ap- 
plicable to teaching literature at the high- 
school level (1945) ; N. Gudzii’s excellent 
textbook on ancient Russian literature 
(1945) ; A. Orlov’s survey of Russian litera- 
ture of the eleventh to the seventeenth cen- 
turies (1945) ; and a new review of Russian 
eighteenth-century literary developments 
by D. Blagoi (1945). Other literary studies 
are the biographies of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury playwright Fonvizin, by D. Blagoi 
(1945) ; of the fabulist Krylov by I. Sergeev 
(1945) ; of the national poet Lermontov by 
N. Brodskii (1945); of the rediscovered 
Leskov by L. Grossman (1945) ; and of the 
celebrated Maiakovskii by V. Katanian. 
The ideology of two prominent Russian 
literary critics of the nineteenth century— 
V. Belinskii, who in 1840 envied “his 
grandsons and great-grandsons” because 
he thought they were “predestined to wit- 
ness in 1940 Russia at the head of the civil- 
ized world, imposing laws on arts and 
sciences,” and the buoyant nihilist D. Pisa- 
rev—has been reexamined by both P. 
Lebedev-Polianskii (1945) and L. Plotkin 
(1945). 

New editions by A. Orlov and A. Iugov 
of the war poem Slovo o Polku Igoreve and 
numerous interpretative articles on the sub- 
ject clearly indicate the interest which this 
national classic of twelfth-century Russia is 
still evoking at home and abroad more 
than 150 years after its discovery. Further- 
more, a great effort is being made in Russia 
to acquaint the Soviet reader with literary 
developments outside the country. Elabo- 
rate editions of the history of English and 
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French literature have been undertaken by 
the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. In- 
terest in Shakespeare is further strength- 
ened by a recent challenging translation of 
Othello by the enigmatic and much dis- 
puted poet Boris Pasternak (1945). 

Finally, much attention in the belles- 
lettres class is given to translations into 
Russian of the literary works of the Ukrain- 
ians, Georgians, Uzbeks, Buriat-Mon- 
golians, Turkmen, Kazakhs, Kirghizians, 
Jews, etc., which have been made under the 
guidance of the most prominent Russian 
writers. Thus through the medium of 
Russian—the lingua franca of the Soviet 
Union—an outsider who has succeeded in 
mastering the intricacies of the Russian 
language can gain access to the “heroic 
epics of the Kazakhs,” the “patriotic poetry 
of the Georgians,” and to the character- 
istic writings of all the leading literary rep- 
resentatives of the many nationalities 
residing in Soviet Russia. 


Folklore 


Little use has so far been made outside 
the country of Russian folklore as source 
material for the study of the Soviet tem- 
perament and way of life. Changing 
themes in Soviet folklore are portrayed in 
a volume, Frontovoi fol’klor, issued in 1944 
by the State Literary Museum in Moscow; 
this includes Russian songs, proverbs, 
riddles, etc. collected during the war among 
the wounded soldiers. New texts of older 
Russian songs are included in the collection, 
Russkie Pesni XIX-XX Vekov (1944) by 
I. Rozanov. The life story of a woman 
narrator (skazitel’nitsa) from Northern 
Russia is told in an unusual autobiographi- 
cal novel by M. Golubkova, Dva veka v 
polveka (1946). Guidance for people in- 
terested in studying and collecting Yakut 
folklore is offered by G. Ergis in an interest- 
ing booklet, Sputnik Iakutskogo fol’klorista, 
published in Siberia in 1945. 
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Linguistics 


The flow of linguistic studies from Soviet 
Russia is again on the increase. For the 
benefit of the rapidly growing number of 
teachers and students of the Russian lan- 
guage in the United States, publications 
on its history, grammar, dialects, morphol- 
ogy, phonetics, etc. are listed as follows: 
P. Avanesov and V. Sidorov, Ocherk gram- 
mattki Russkogo literaturnogo iazyka, Part 
I, 1945; P. Kuznetsov, Russkaia dialektolo- 
giia, 1946; I. Meshchaninov, Chleny pred- 
lozheniia i chasti rechi, 1945; S. Obnorskui, 
Ocherki po istorii russkogo literaturnogo 
iazyka starshego perioda, 1946; V. Vino- 
gradov, Velikii russkii iazyk, 1945; and G. 
Vinokur, Russkii iazyk, 1945; as well as the 
long-awaited Russian grammar and text- 
book published in Moscow in 1945 for 
English use by Nina Potapova. 

Useful illustrations of good Russian lit- 
erary style are to be found in K. Bylinskii’s 
guidebook for the editors of Russian peri- 
odicals, Osnovy 1 tekhnika literaturnoi 
pravki, 2d ed., 1945. A collection of one- 
act plays by Pushkin, Gogol’, Turgenev, 
Tolstoi, and other Russian classical writers, 
Russkaia odnoaktnaia p’esa XIX-XX 
vekov (1945), may also serve for teaching 
purposes. Linguistic problems of the Near 
and Far Eastern languages are discussed 
in the volume Iranskie iazyki, published by 
the Academy of Sciences Institute for Lin- 
guistics, and in the first 1945 issue of the 
Trudy Voennogo Instituta Inostrannykh 
lazykov. 


History 


Historical attention in Russia has lately 
been focussed on the study (a) of the ori- 
gins and the early history of the Russian 
state, (b) of the antecedents of the various 
national groups encompassed by the Soviet 
Union, and (c) of Russia’s military and 
naval exploits. Thus works by B. Grekov, 
Kievskaia Rus’, 4th ed., 1944; Borba Rusi 





za sozdanie svoego gosudarstva, 1945; 
Kultura Kievskoi Rusti, 1944; S. Iushkov, 
Istoriia gosudarstvai prava SSSR, 1940; V. 
Mavrodin, Obrazovanie drevnerusskogo 
gosudarstva, 1945; and D. Likhachev, 
Natsional’noe samosoznanie drevnei Rust, 
1945 have considerably widened our 
knowledge of the political, social, and 
cultural life of medieval Russia. The des- 
tinies of the Armenians, the Georgians, the 
Yakuts, the Kabardinians, the Lithuanians, 
and other non-Slavic minority groups prior 
to and after their incorporation into the old 
Russian Empire are treated in a series of 
monographs by A. Ioannisian, Josif Emin, 
1945; G. Kikodze, Iraklit Vtoroi, 1945; S. 
Tokarev, Obshchestvennyi stroi iakutov 
XVII-XVIII vekov, 1945; T. Kokiev, 
Nekotorye svedeniia iz drevnei istorii Ady- 
gov (Kabardintsev) , 1946; and N. Berezh- 
kov, Litovskaia metrika kak istorichesku 
istochnik, 1946. Finally, General A. V. 
Sukhomlin was recently put in charge of 
an ambitious program of Russian military 
and naval historical studies, forerunners of 
which are such scholarly and semipopular 
monographs and editions of sources as: E. 
Tarle, Chesmensku boi i pervaia russkaia 
ekspeditsiia v Arkhipelag, 1945; N. Novi- 
kov and P. Sofinov, Admiral Nakhimov 
(Materialy dlia istorit russkogo flota), 
1945; General Bagration, Sbornik doku- 
mentov i materialov, 1945; V. Snegirev, 
Admiral Seniavin, 1945 and Admiral Usha- 
kov, 1945; and M. Ivashchenko, Admiral 
Golovnin, 1946. 

Of other Soviet historical publications 
lately received by the Library, the follow- 
ing deserve special mention: the last two 
volumes of the Soviet history of world 
diplomacy, covering the years 1872-1939 
and including the official interpretation of 
the Soviet foreign policy between the two 
World Wars; E. 


Tarle’s illuminating 


analysis of the diplomatic and military his- 
tory of the Crimean War (editions of 1941 
and 1944); N. 


Druzhinin’s important 
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contribution to the yet unwritten history 
of the Russian peasantry, Gosudarevy 
krestiane 1 reforma Kiseleva, 1946; N. 
Voskresenskii’s splendid collection of source 
materials for the history of Peter the Great’s 
administration, Zakonodatel’nye  akty 
Petra I, Vol. 1, 1945; and B. Syromiatni- 
kov’s penetrating study of early eighteenth- 
century Russia, Reguliarnoe gosudarstvo 
Petra I i ego ideologia, 1943. The last 
was severely criticized, two years after its 
publication, by the Institute of Law of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences for non-con- 
formity with Stalin’s theories of the role 
of the state in the progress of human 
society. 

The intense interest lately taken by the 
Russians in the fate of their minor Slavic 
brethren has found expression not only in 
Moscow’s political actions but also in a 
liberal allocation of paper for various pub- 
lications on Slavic history and culture. 
The first two volumes of a detailed history 
of Bulgaria by N. Derzhavin have now 
been supplemented by his study of the early 
civilization of the Slavs, Slaviane v drev- 
nosti, 1946. Byzantine studies, long a 
favorite domain of Russian scholars, have 
been resumed and advanced by the publi- 
cation of a symposium, Vizanttskit Sbornik 
(1945) by Prof. M. Levchenko. The bril- 
liant school of Russian Orientalists with 
headquarters in Leningrad has been nearly 
decimated by the war and the siege of the 
city. Of 18 contributors to the third vol- 
ume of the serial Sovetskoe V ostokovedenie, 
8 were no longer alive when it was pub- 
lished in 1945. However, the dean of the 
school, the Academician I. Krachkovskii, is 
back from his refuge in Alma-Ata and has 
enriched us with a charming little volume 
of scholarly recollections, Nad arabskimi 
rukopisiami, 1945. Historians of the West- 
ern Hemisphere will be interested in the 
general survey of the independence move- 
ment in Latin America by the late V. Miro- 
shevskii, Osvoboditel’nye dvizhentia v 
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Amerikanskikh koloniiakh Ispanii, 1946, 
in which, besides other unorthodox ideas, 
his interpretation of the secret negotiations 
between the Venezuelan General Miranda 


and the Empress Catherine in the summer 
of 1787 is at variance with those offered by 
W. S. Robertson and C. Parra Perez of 
Venezuela. 
Geography 

War experiences, like the previous 
preparations for defense, have stimulated 
the exploration of the entire Soviet Raum. 
However, the centenary history of the All- 
Union Geographical Society (Vsesotuznoe 
geograficheskoe obshchestvo za sto let, 
1946), recently written by the leading 
Soviet geographer L. Berg, illustrates very 
well the continuity of Russia’s pre- and 
post-revolutionary geographical thinking. 

Problems of the Arctic and of the eter- 
nally frozen soil still rank very high on the 
agenda of Soviet geographical investiga- 
tions. Lately the following volumes have 
been added to the already rather impressive 
roster of publications on these subjects: A. 
Grigor’ev, Subarktika, 1946; N. Zubov, 
L’dy Arktiki, 1945; M. Sumgin, Oblast’ 
vechnoi merzloty, 1940; Trudy Dreifuiush- 
chei stantsii Severnyi Polius, Vol. II, 1941- 
45; V. Buinitskii, 8/2 dnei v dreitfuiush- 
chikh ?dakh, 1945; and S. Lappo, Spra- 
vochnaia knizhka poliarnika, 1945. Sev- 
eral new parts—a delight for a specialist— 
were contributed by V. Obruchev to his 
monumental bibliographical survey of the 
study of the geology of Siberia, Istoriia 
geologicheskogo issledovaniia Sibini. 

Russian scholars have a very high repu- 
tation in the field of soil science (cf. the 
recent description of their work and 
achievements in D. Vilenskii’s Russkaia 
pochvenno-kartograficheskaia shkola i ee 
vliianie na razvitie mirovoi kartografit 
pochv, 1945). Two new serial volumes on 
modern methods in the study of physi- 
cal and chemical soil characteristics, pub- 
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lished in Russian by the Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1945, and the textbook by M. 
Filatov on the soils of the Soviet Union 
(1945) will therefore no doubt command 
considerable interest. 

Of Soviet regional studies, only a few 
can be mentioned here: V. Bondarchuk, 
Geologichna struktura URSR, 1946 (in 
Ukrainian) ; A. Fersman, Bogatstva Urala; 
V. Tiunov and B. Nazarovskii, Zapadnyi 
Ural, 1943; Problemy Zapadnogo Kazak- 
stana, Vol. II, 1945; and S. Lutskii, Ostrov 
Sakhalin (including southern Sakhalin) , 
1946. A special report made public in 
1945 by E. Chudakov and I. Luninovich 
reveals the results achieved in the previous 
years in the exploration of the potential 
resources of the Central and Lower Volga 
regions. 

Study of the Caucasus will be facili- 
tated by two useful new publications: Mir 
Ali Kashkai and T. Aliev, Fizicheskata 
geografiia Azerbaidzhanskoi SSR (1945) 
and the Geologicheskaia sluzhba Armian- 
skoi SSR za 25 let. The oil of Azer- 
baidzhan, the Texas of the Soviet Union, 
is the subject of a special study, Nefti 
Azerbaidzhana, by V. 
(1945). 


bibliographical information on the various 


Gutyria and V. 
Masumian Finally, valuable 
administrative subdivisions of the USSR 
though unfortunately already partly out- 
dated—is contained in a short list of books 
and periodical articles (Respubliki, kraia 
i oblastti SSSR, 1943), prepared by IA. 
Artiukhov and Prof. N. Nikitin on behalf 
of the All-Union Book Chamber. 


Law 


Soviet jurists are at present engaged in 
working out a five-year plan for legal re- 
search in the Soviet Union, which is ex- 
pected to put equal emphasis on the study 
of the theory and practice of socialist law. 
Among the heterogeneous research projects 
recommended for adoption, one finds such 


subjects as property in the socialist state, 





functions of the executive and legislative 
branches in the Soviet federal system, and 
the disintegration of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, regarded as a pos- 
sible pattern for the future of some of the 
existing “larger colonial powers.” 
Meanwhile, some data for an indepen- 
dent study of legal life under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and of the Commun- 
ist Party can be derived from several 
recently published textbooks on state law 
by A. Denisov (1940), on administrative 
law by S. Studenikin (1945), on civil law 
by M. Agarkov (1944) or by M. Zimeleva 
and V. Serebrovskii (1945), on labor legis- 
lation by N. Aleksandrov and T. Moska- 
lenko (1944), and on collective farm law 
by IA. Mikolenko and A. Nikitin (2d ed., 
1946). Two special additional publica- 
tions of the Institute of Law of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences are devoted to problems 
of Soviet criminal and civil law (Vo- 
prosy ugolovnogo prava, 1944, and Voprosy 
sovetskogo grazhdanskogo prava, 1945). 
The application of the Soviet housing law 
is treated in a pamphlet by V. Khitev, 
Sovetskoe zhilishchnoe zakonodatel’stvo, 
1945. Latest legal trends in the Soviet 
Union are reflected in A. Vyshinskii’s 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo v_ otechestvennot 
voine, 1944 and I. P. Goliakov’s O zada 
chakh 


gosudarstve, 1945. 


pravosudua v_ sotstalisticheskom 


Important documents of Soviet prewar 
and war legislation are presented in handy 
form in Sbornik zakonov SSSR 1 ukazov 
Prezidiuma Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR 
1938-1944, 1945. 


ite Responsibility under Criminal Law by 


The treatise on Hitler- 


A. Trainin, now available also in an 
English translation (Hutchinson, 1945), 
and N. Polianskii’s pamphlet on Mezh- 
dunarodnoe pravosudie t prestupniki voiny 
(1945) are further additions to the other- 
wise scarce Soviet literature on problems of 


international law. 
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Political Science 


Most conspicuous in recent Soviet book 
production is the lack of major works in 
the political and social sciences. Even if 
one agreed with H. G. Wells that pamph- 
lets are the books of the future, it is still 
rather disappointing to find political litera- 
ture in Russia consisting chiefly of pre-elec- 
tion speeches, propaganda and appeals ad- 
dressed to the different population groups 
(such as the Communist youth, the collec- 
tive farmers, the Stakhanovites, etc.) , and 
statements of achievements claimed by 
the Moscow Government and the Party. 
Students of Sovict affairs would no doubt 
welcome access to more serious books and 
materials which would allow them to learn 
more about the magnitude of the problems 
facing Soviet leaders in the postwar period. 

The first series of documents selected 
from the German secret archives was re- 
cently released by the Archive Board of the 
Soviet Ministry for Foreign Affairs; the 
three published fascicles are concerned with 
German activities in Hungary, Turkey, 
and Spain prior to and during World War 
II. The 35th volume of Leninskit Sbornik 
(1945) contains, among other contribu- 
tions, revealing illustrations of the way for- 
eign and domestic policies were formulated 
in Soviet Russia. In 1946 the Marx- 
Engels Institute in Moscow announced the 
forthcoming publication of a 16-volume 
edition of Stalin’s collected works; Vol. 
1, covering the years 1901-07, has now 


been received by the Library. 


Social Sciences 


Judging at least by the number and qual- 
ity of recently printed books, the social 
sciences seem also to have been neglected 
of late in Soviet Russia. In fact, the In- 
stitute of Economics of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences has been taken to task for the 
ineffectiveness of its research and publica- 
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tions program. Scholarly works like F. 
Mikhalevskii’s monograph on Zoloto v 
period mirovykh voin (1945) and P. 
Khromov’s Ocherki ekonomiki tekstil’noi 
promyshlennosti SSSR (1946) appear to be 
exceptions. Only the first chapters of Eu- 
gene Vargas’ forthcoming book on eco- 
nomic changes in the capitalistic countries 
during the Second World War have thus 
far been published in the monthly periodi- 
cal Mirovoe khoziaistvo i Mirovaia 
politika. 

Foreign observers interested in Soviet 
economics might, however, find informa- 
tion of practical value in the following 
pamphlets and textbooks on Soviet finance, 
trade, industry, agriculture, labor, and re- 
construction: V. Batyrev, Finansovaiai kre- 
ditnaia sistema SSSR, 1945; M. Boguslav- 
skii, Uchet i tekhnika operatsii Gosbanka 
SSSR; V. Buzyrev, Vosstanovitel’nye ra- 
boty i ikh finansirovanie, 1945; L. Frei, 
Mezhdunarodnye raschety i finansirovanie 
uneshnei torgovli, 1944 and Osnovnye 
problemy mezhdunarodnogo  rascheta, 
1945; Z. Kattsenellenbaum, Oborotnye 
sredstva v promyshlennosti SSSR, 1945; E. 
Liskun’, Kolkhoznoe zhivotnovodstvo, 2d 
ed., 1946; M. Osad’ko, Voprosy kolkhoz- 
nogo proizvodstva, 1945; K. Plotnikov, 
Biudzhet sovetskogo gosudarstva, 1945; N. 
Rovinskii, Gosudarstvennyi biudzhet SSSR, 
1944; B. Sokolov, Promyshlennoe stroitel’- 
stvo v gody otechestvennoi voiny, 1946 and 
Spravochnik po trudu i zarplate, 1945. 

Demographic and statistical studies in 
Soviet Russia have been extended by the 
publication of M. Ptukha’s Ocherki po 
istorit statistiki XVII-XVIII vekov, 1945; 
A. Boiarskii’s Kurs demograficheskoi sta- 
tistikit, 1945; and D. Savinskii’s Kurs 
promyshlennoi statistiki, 2d ed., 1944. 
Monetary problems of Imperial Russia are 
analyzed by A. Druian in Ocherki po istorii 
denezhnogo obrashcheniia Rossti v XIX 
veke, 1941. 
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Fine Arts 


War obviously had a retarding effect on 
the progress of research in the arts in the 
Soviet Union, but there was not a complete 
cessation, by any means. The latest, the 
fifth, fascicle of the Academy of Architec- 
ture’s publication on the history of Russian 
architecture (Pamiatniki Russkoi Arkhitek- 
tury) is masterly in its reproduction of the 
beauties of three lesser-known seventeenth- 
century baroque churches in the neighbor- 
hood of Moscow. Other less profusely 
illustrated publications by S. Bezsonov, 
Rostov Velikii, 1945; M. IPin, Riazan’, 
1945; V. Piliavskii, Glavnoe admiralteistvo 
v Leningrade, 1945; N. Vinogradov, 
Troitse-Sergieva Lavra, 1944; and N. 
Voronin, Drevnerusskie goroda, 1945, 
Pamiatniki Vladimiro-Suzdal’skogo zod- 
chestva XI-XIII vekov, 1945, and Vladi- 
mir, 1945 also throw new and interesting 
light on the various landmarks in the de- 
velopment of Russian architecture. 

A series of pamphlets of uneven quality 
put out by the Iskusstvo publishing firm 
and sold at very popular prices is intended 
to familiarize the Soviet masses with the 
life and work of pre-Revolutionary and 
Soviet painters. Unfortunately no recent 
major works on Russian painting have 
come to our attention. 


Theater 


In few countries is the theater as popular 
as in Russia, and Stanislavskii’s Art Theater 
in Moscow has long since become a national 
institution. Students of the drama will 
be interested in the recént publication 
(1945) of K. Stanislavskii’s ideas for a 
mise en scéne for Othello planned by him 
in 1929-30. Rich in content and beauti- 
ful in execution is the Year Book of the 
Moscow Art Theater for 1943 released in 
1945. The American tour of the Moscow 
Art Theater in the twenties and its influ- 


ence on American theatrical life are dis- 





cussed here in an interesting manner by 
O. Bokchanskaia; the volume includes also 
many previously unknown Stanislavskii let- 
ters written by him from the States. An- 
other publication on the activities of the 
Art Theater in the years 1939-1945 (Mos- 
kouskii Khudozhestvennyt Teatr v illius- 
tratstiakh i dokumentakh, 1945) and a sur- 
vey of Russian historical costumes for 
theatrical use, by N. Giliarovskaia (1945) 
will, thanks to numerous illustrations, be of 
interest and help to those who have no 
command of the Russian language. 

War did not prevent Mme. N. Elizarova 
from writing a learned monograph on the 
Teatry Sheremetevykh (1944)—a minute 
and fascinating study of two unique pri- 
vate theaters owned by the Sheremetev 
family, in which Russian serfs at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries performed the main 
roles in the best comedies, operas, and bal- 
Outside 
the Soviet Union, Serge Lifar’s history of 
the Russian ballet from the seventeenth 
century up to Diaghileff appeared in Paris 
in 1945, after war had delayed its final 
printing for more than four years. 


let of the European repertoire. 


Technology, Science, Education 


In the realm of technical and scientific 
literature published recently in Russia, the 
number of college textbooks—at times in 
very large editions—is striking. The edu- 
cational system of the Soviet Union in the 
academic year 1945-46 included 772 higher 
educational institutions with altogether 
about 560,000 students. One hundred 
thousand young specialists join the ranks of 
The lack 
of reading materials proved, however, to 
be detrimental to the educational program, 
and at present 44 academicians, 75 univer- 


the Soviet intelligentsia yearly. 


sity professors, and 490 lecturers and engi- 
neers are said to be working on the prepara- 
tion of new textbooks for Soviet youth. 
This group of publications presents a most 
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valuable source for the study of cultural 
and educational standards in the Soviet 
Union. Educators will find additional in- 
formation in the collection of entrance re- 
quirements for Soviet universities and 
higher educational institutions, Spravoch- 
nik dlia postupaiushchikh v vysshie uche- 
bnye zavedeniia Souiuza SSR v 1946 godu 
(1946) as well as in the recently-published 
volume of administrative regulations con- 
cerning university life in present-day Russia 
(M. Movshovich, Vysshaia Shkola. Os- 
nounye postanovleniia, prikazy i instruktsit, 
1945). 

The Soviet Government’s repeated ef- 
forts to fight the expansion of the bureau- 
cratic machine and to keep at a minimum 
the number of its agencies have not met 
with much success. At present there are 
more than 50 central agencies or, as they 
are now called, ministries in the Soviet 
Union. Many of them have jurisdiction 
over their own printing presses, and it is 
gratifying to note that the industrial 
ministries along with the Government’s 
publishing houses specializing in the pub- 
lication of technical literature have dis- 
patched a considerable number of their 
publications to the Library. 

Finally one may remark upon the recent 
effort made in Russia to summarize the de- 
velopment of Soviet science and technology 
in various special fields since the downfall 
of the Monarchy. To this category belong, 
for instance, Sovetskaia tekhnika za 25 let, 
Sovetskaia khimiia za 25 let, 1944, Uspekhi 
astronomicheskikh nauk, 1939, and Us- 
pekhi biologicheskikh nauk. Other scien- 
tific publications popularize and play up the 
early achievements and discoveries made 
by famous and_ lesser-known Russian 
scholars prior to the Revolution: S. 
Vavilov, Akademik Petrov, k istorii fiztki i 
khimiui v Rossii v nachale XIX veka, 1940; 
I. Polzunov, Trudy i dni pervogo russkogo 
teplotekhnika Danilevskogo, 1940; I. Shif- 
ranovskii, FE. Fedorov-velikti russku kristal- 
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lograf; O. Pisarzhevskii, Admiral kora- 
bel’noi nauki Krylov, 1945; G. Golovin, 
A. Popov, izobretatel’ radio, 1945; A. 
Fertushenko, 50 let radio; and Sto let 
Pulkovskoi observatorii, 1944. The ques- 
tion of the contribution made by Russian 
scholarship through the centuries to the 


progress of humanity was also selected as 
the subject of a special conference called 
together at the Moscow University in June 
1944, the proceedings of which appeared 
under the title Rol’ Russkoi nauki v razvitit 
mirovot nauki 1 kul’tury. 

Collected works of outstanding Russian 
scientists, such as the paleontologist A. 
Karpinskii, the mathematician P. Cheby- 
shev, and the physiologist A. Pavlov, are 
now available in well-documented editions. 
The memoirs of Russian technical pioneers 
and scientists (the mineralogist A. Fers- 
man, the metallurgist M. Pavlov, the ship 
constructor A. Krylov, the embryologist 
I. Mechnikov, and the mathematician 
Sophie Kovalevskaia) seem also to be in 
great demand in Russia these days. The 
Galileo and the Newton centenaries were 
celebrated in Soviet Russia by the publica- 
tion of two symposium volumes under the 
editorship of the academicians A. Deborin 
and S. Vavilov. 

The brain center of Russia’s cultural life 
is the Soviet Academy of Sciences, now in 
the 222nd year of its existence. The history 
of this institution has been recently retold 
by G. Kniazev (Kratkit ocherk istorii 
Akademii Nauk, 1945). The present 
structure and activities of the various 
branches and institutes of the Academy are 
described in 220 let Akademit Nauk SSSR 
(1945). The Academy is also publishing 
currently a valuable series of popular 
brochures on the work of its most promi- 
nent members (L. Prasolov, L. Orbeli, A. 
Bakh, N. Zclinskii, and others). The work 
of the Academy’s Department of Chemistry 
is summarized in a special volume, Nauch- 
no-issledovatel’skie raboty khimicheskikh 
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institutov 1 laboratorit Akademi Nauk 
SSSR za 1941-1943 gg. (1945). The his- 
tory of the Leningrad University since its 
foundation in 1819 has been briefly de- 
scribed in a jubilee volume, Leningradskiu 


Universitet 1819-1944. 
Medicine 


The progress of medical research in 
Soviet Russia is now of considerable inter- 
est everywhere. The chief recipient of 
Soviet medical literature in Washington is 
the Army Medical Library, but the Library 
of Congress received in 1946 a fair number 
of medical books from Russia, chiefly text- 
books and monographs utilizing exten- 
sively the experiences gained during the 
war (M. Averbakh, V. Kurliandskii, A. 
Leont’ev, B. Petrov, N. Propper-Grash- 
chenkov, A. 
others). A special study on The Influence 
of the Antirecticular Cytotoxic Serum 
(ACS) upon the Healing of Bone Frac- 
tures by A. Bogomolets, who claimed there 


Sozon-Iaroshevich, and 


may be a possibility of extending life ex- 
pectancy to a normal span of 150 years, was 
published by the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences toward the end of the war. Nerv- 
ous disturbances caused by the war were 
treated in two publications by V. Miasish- 
chev, Nervno-psikhicheskie zabolevantia 
voennogo vremenit (1945) and Ziman, 
Problemy psikhiatrii voennogo vremeni. 
Illuminating charts on brain operations by 
A. Polenov (1945) call for special attention. 

Several volumes open new vistas in the 
study of the history of medicine in old Rus- 
sia: Kh. Koshtoiants, Ocherki po istorii 
fiziologii v Rossii, 1946; E. Konius, Istoki 
russkot pediatru, 1946; and L. Oganesian, 
Istoriia meditsiny v Armenit, 2d ed., 1946. 
The scientific work of the top physicians at- 
tached to the Kremlin is presented in a spe- 
cial report, Sbornik nauchnykh rabot k 


25-letiiu lechebno-sanitarnogo upravleniia 
Kremlia, edited by A. Busalov and A. 
Ochkin. 





Reference Books 

Reference tools recently received from 
Russia are indeed scarce. The All-Union 
Book Chamber has begun publishing lists 
of books which, on account of war condi- 
tions, remained unregistered in the corre- 
sponding parts of Knizhnaia Letopis’ 
(Ukazatel’ knig neuchtennykh v Knizhnoi 
Letopisi za 1941-44 ag., Fascicle 1, 1945). 

Among other bibliographical sources re- 
cently added to the Library’s collections the 
following deserve mention: a list of refer- 
ences on the influence exercised by Russian 
literature and art on the culture of other 
peoples by K. Muratova and E. Privalova 
(1945); the bibliographies of the writers 
Krylov, Herzen, and Maiakovskii prepared 
under the auspices of the Leningrad Public 
Library by S. Babintsev, B. Bukhshtab, and 
Pevzner; a list of publications on the pro- 
gress of metallurgical research in 1939-44 
(Spravochnik Metallurgizdata, 1944) ; and 
the first two volumes of an impressive bibli- 
ography of the Soviet Far East, published 
in 1935 by the All-Union Association of 
Agricultural Bibliography in Moscow and 
dealing with the physical geography, geol- 
ogy, mines, ores, and paleontology of the 
region. 

Bibliographical work in old and new 
Russia is described in great detail in two 
authoritative publications by N. Zdobnov 
(Istoriia russkot bibliografu, 1944) and M. 
Sokurova (Bibliografiia russkoi bibliografit, 
1944), while Russian library practice is 
discussed by IU. Grigor’ev in Organizatsiia 
bibliotechnykh fondov, 1946. There is a 
German publication which will help to 
overcome one of the greatest difficulties in 
the use and study of Soviet sources—the so 
numerous abbreviations: Egon von Bahder, 
Russische Abkiirzungen und ihre Auflo- 


sung, 2d ed., 1943. 


United States of America 
The widespread and still growing in- 
terest of the Soviet Union in the Western 
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Hemisphere in general, and particularly 
in United States politics, economics, and 
technology, is best revealed by the release 
of a number of booklets, stenograms of lec- 
tures, and larger monographs on such 
various subjects as American-English trade 
relations (E. Varga, Anglo-Amerikanskie 
ekonomicheskie otnosheniia, 1946), the 
United States good-neighbor policy (A. 
Georgiev, Panamerikanizm i panameri- 
kanskiit soiuz, 1946), German capital in 
the United States (SH. Lif, Proniknovenie 
germanskikh monopolii v SSHA, 1946), 
America’s housing problems (V. Gornov, 
Konstruktsiia maloetazhnykh domov vu 
SSHA, 1944), sugar beet cultivation in the 
United States (G. Benin, Mekhanizatsita 
vozdelyvaniia sakharnoi svekly v SSHA, 
1946) , and the American hose industry (L. 
Ignatova, Chulochnaia promyshlennost’ 
SSHA v gody voiny, 1945). And it is 
worth noting that Alexander Baranov, 
from 1790 to 1818 “the supreme ruler of 
all Russian colonies on the isles and in 


America,” 


was selected by Ivan Kratt to 
be the hero of his novel Ostrov Baranova, 
1945. The Soviet Academy of Sciences 
has also announced the forthcoming publi- 
cation of the first volume of a history of 
American literature. Those responsible 
for editing it are the Soviet literary 
critics, A. Dzhivelegov, V. Zhirmunskii, 
I. Kashkin, and A. Startsev. 


Other Publications 


Besides Russian books, the Library has 
in the past year been presented with rather 


large collections of Soviet publications in 
non-Slavic languages such as Georgian, 
Armenian, Uzbek, Tadzhik, Oirot, etc. on 
the history, literature, geography, culture, 
art, and politics of these peoples. Some of 
these publications deal with rather spe- 
cial subjects, for instance, a good-sized 
book on alchemy in ancient Armenia by 
Karo Kafadarian (1940). Some of the 
others—especially books written in Geor- 
gian—are de luxe editions, among them a 
magnificently printed atlas of Georgian 
flora published by the Commissariat of 
Agriculture of the Georgian SSR in three 
languages, Georgian, English, and Russian. 
Although there will be of course only a 
limited number of people able to read these 
non-Slavic works, the Library is glad to 
have such rare publications incorporated 
into its collections. 


Minor Slavic Languages 


The book trade in Central and South- 
eastern Europe has not yet been sufficiently 
restored to guarantee a regular supply of 
materials from all the Slavic countries. 
However, books from Bulgaria have again 
started tocome in. And a fascinating col- 
lection of Polish underground material of 
various origins and political creeds from the 
critical days of General Bor’s uprising in 
Warsaw in August 1944 has been acquired 
recently—a welcome addition to similar 
groups of material in other languages which 
had previously been assembled in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

SERGIUS YAKOBSON 
Consultant in Slavic History 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1947 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The Library of Congress, Its Russian Program 
and Activities. By Sergius Yakobson. Re- 
printed from The American Review on the 
Soviet Union, August 1946. p. 51-66. Fur- 
nished only to libraries on request. 

The Smithsonian Deposit in the Library of Con- 
gress. By Morris C. Leikind. 3p. Reprinted 
from Science, August 9, 1946, Vol. 104, No. 
2693, p. 145-146. Furnished on request. 


GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY DIVISION 

Japanese in the United States; A Selected List of 
References. Compiled by Helen Dudenbostel 
Jones. 36 p. Mimeographed. Furnished 
only to libraries on request. 


MANUSCRIPTS DIVISION 

A Guide to Manuscripts Relating to American 
History in British Depositories Reproduced 
for the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, By Grace Gardner Griffin. 313 p. 
Boards. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price $1.25. 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECT 
A National Film Library—The Problem of Selec- 
tion. By John G. Bradley. Reprinted from 
the Journal of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, Vol. 47, No. 1, July 1946, p. 63-72. 
Furnished on request. 





